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For the Woman's J ournal. 
THE MN OF GLASTONBURY. 


Proud is the town of Glastonbury, 

Her cowards, cows, and cowherds wise 
Tiave won an immortality 

Such as all honest hearts must prize. 


On Abby Smith men made demands 

And bade her pay her money down; 
“But why?” she asked, ‘Because we are 

The lawful people of the town.” 
“And am I not a person, too? 

You tax me, yet refuse the right 
‘To vote. You call your country free 

Where right and just ce yield to might. 
“J will be free. Friends, I réfuse 

To let you tax me at your will.” 
The men of Glastonbury heard 

Her words of sense, and all were still. 
But soon the stern Collector came 

Her seven petted cows to scize; 
And forty neighbors flocked to buy, 

For such base actions base men please, 
This is the tale; though short to tell 

It Jong will live in History, 
And Coming Ages will admire 

The rubbers bold of Glastonbury. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
FINGER-PRINTS. 
BY MRS, JACOB MARTIN. 


Four little prints on the window-pane, 
Of fingers so smalland white; 

Just where she left them that autumn-time, 
When life was so sunny bright. 

When I held my babe to my grateful heart 
With feelings akiu to bliss— 

Oh, how can I thiuk of that happy time 
And endure the pangs of this? 

Four little prints of the baby-hand, 
That will nestle in mine no more! 

Oh, little wax hand, whose loving warmth 
No kisses cau now restore! 

If mother-love, or if father-love, 
Or if grief untold, unknown, 

Could entangle life in their silken mesh, 
Her spirit could not have flown. 


Four little prints of the finger-tips, 
Whose delicate, dainty touch, 

Oft stroked my face, or lay on the breast 
Now yearning for them so much! 

Phey've tortured me long tho-e finger-prints, 
With a sense of my loss and pain; 

Let me wash them out with these sorrow-tears— 
I cannot let them remain. 

Oh! baby-fingers, oh! baby girl! 
It is comfort at least to know, 

You will never grope in our darkness here,” 
Or sink in our depths of woe; 

To hope, when anguish shall be no more, 
And we near the unknown strand, 

Oh! baby-fingers, you'll beckon us, 
To the beautiful summoer-iand,. 

Cairo, Ill, 





DAFFY-DOWN-DILLY. 


Daffy-down-dilly came up in the cold, 
Through the brown mold, 
Although the March breezes blew strong in her face, 
Although the white snow lay on: many a place. 
Daffy-down-dilly had heard underground 
The sweet rushing sound 
Of streams, asthey burst off their white winter chains, 
Of the whistling spring winds and the pattering rains. 


“Now, then,’ thought Daffy,deep down in her heart, 
“It’s time I should start!"’ 
So she pushed her soft leaves through the hard-frozen 
ground, 
Quite up to the surface—and then she looked round. 
There was snow all about her, gray clouds overhead: 
The trees all looked dead. 
Then how do you think Daffy-down-dilly felt, 
When the sun would not shine and the ice would not 
melt ? 








“Cold weather!" thought Daffy, still working away . 
“The earth's hard to-day! 
There's but half an inch of my leaves to be seen; 
And two-thirds of that is more yellow than green. 
“I can't do much yet; but I'll do what I can, 
« It's well I began! 
For unless I can manage to lift up my head, 
The people will think that the spring herself's dead.” 
So little by little she brought her leaves out, 
All clustered about; 
And then her bright flowers began to unfold, 
Till Daffy stood robed in her spring green and gold. 
O, Daffy-down-dilly, so brave and so true! 
I wish all were like you! 
So ready for duty in all sorts of weather, 
And holding forth courage and duty together. 
—Selected. 








PROFESSOR TYLER'S STATEMENTS. 


I am surprised to find that Professor W. S. 
Tyler,of Amherst College, in his paper on 
“The Higher Education of Woman,” in Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly for February, repeats the unfair 
statements of President Eliot of Harvard, in 
regard to Oberlin College. The fallacy and 
incorrectness of those statements was pointed 
out on the spot by several, and was afterwards 
thoroughly shown by President Fairchild of 
Oberlin; yet Prof. Tylerrepeats themall. He 
asserts that there has been a great falling off 
in the number of women students in that Col- 
lege; he entirely ignores the important fact of 
the great multiplication of colleges which ad- 
mit women; and he implies, if he does not as- 
sert, that the separate ladies’ course at Ober- 
lin has risen asa substitute for the regular 
college course. His words are these; the ital- 
ics being my own: 

‘In Oberlin, where the experiment has been 
tried under the most favorable circumstanees, 
it has proved a failure so far as the regular col- 
lege course is concerned. The number of 
young women in that course, instead of in- 
creasing with the prosperity of the institution, 
has diminished, so that it now averages only 
two or three to a class. The rest pursue a dif- 
ferent curriculum, live in a separate dormitory, 
and study by themselves in a course of their 
own, reciting, indeed, wich the young men, 
and by way of reciprocity and in true woman- 
ly compassion, allowing some of them to sit at 
their table in the dining hall, but yet consti- 
tuting substantially a female seminary, or, if 
you please, a woman’scollege in the universi- 
ty.” (Scribner, February, p. 457.) 


Now it was distinctly stated by President 
Fairchild of Oberlin, last summer, that this 
“different curriculum” was the course original- 
ly marked out for women in the institution, 
and that the regular college course for women 
was an after thought. This disposes of the 
latter part of Professor Tyler’s statement. I 
revert therefore to his main statement that 
“the number of young women in the collegiate 
course has diminished, so that it now aver- 
ages only two or three to a cclass.’”’ Any read- 
er would suppose his meaning to be that tak- 
ing one year with another, and comparing 
later years with the early years of Oberlin 
College, there has been a diminution of wo- 
men. What is the fact? 

The Oberlin College Triennial Catalogue of 
1872, lies before me, and I have taken the 
pains to count and tabulate the women grad- 
uates of different years, during the 32 years af- 
ter 1841, when women began to graduate there. 
Dividing them into decennial periods, I find 
the numbers to be as follows: 

1841—1850, 32 women graduated. 

1851—1860,17 “ “ 

1861—1870,40 “ ve 
From this it appears that during the third 
decennial period there was not only no dimi- 
nution, but actually a higher average than be- 
fore. During the first period the classes 
averaged 3.2 women—during the second pe- 
riod 1.7 women and during the third period 4 
women. Or if, to complete the exhibit, we 
take in the two odd classes at the end, and 
make the third period consist of 12 classes, the 
average will still be 3.8, and will be larger than 
either of the previous periods. Or if, disre- 
garding the even distribution of periods, we 
take simply the last ten years, the average 
willbe 31. Moreover, during the first period, 
there was one class (1842), which contained no 
women at all; and during the second period 
there were three such classes, (1852-3 7;) while 
during the third period every class has had at 
least one woman graduate. | 

It certainly would not have been at all 
strange if there had been a great falling off in 
the number of women graduates of Oberlin. 
At the outset, it had the field to itself. Now 
the census gives fifty-five female “‘colleges” in 
America, besides seventy-seven which admit 
both sexes, Many of these are inferior to 
Obertin, no doubt, but some rose rapidly to a 
prestige far beyond that of this pioneer insti- 
tution. With Cornell University on the one 
side, and the University of Michigan on the 
other—to say nothing of minor institutions— 
the wonder is that Oberlin could have held its 
own atall. Yet the largest class of women it 
ever graduated (13) was solate as 1865, and if 
the classes since then “average but two or 
three,” so did the classes for several years be- 
fore that date. Prof. Tyler knows very well 








that classes fluctuate in every college, and 
that a decennial period is the least by whic 

the working of any system can be tested. 
Tried by this test, the alleged diminution as- 
sumes a very different aspect. If however 
there were a great decline at Oberlin, it would 
simply show a transfer of students to other 
colleges, since neither Professor Tyler nor 
President Eliot will deny that the total statis. 


tics of colleges show a rapid increase in women | 


graduates. 

In regard to Williston Seminary, of which 
he also speaks, I can express no opinion, be- 
cause I have not, as iu case of Oberlin, the 
documents before me. I should wish to be 
satisfied that the experiment was in fair hands, 
and not, as Professor Tyler admits would have 
been the case at Amherst,in the hands of those 
who expected and rather hoped that it would 
fail. Moreover, I confess that my confidence 
in Professor Tyler’s sense of fairness and ac- 
curacy is greatly impaired by these assertions 
about Oberlin; and also by his statement, 
which I must call reckless at least, in regard to 
the inferiority in truth, purity and virtue of 
those women who seek the suffrage. He as- 
serts (p. 456) that “‘women— women generally 
—the truest, purest and best of the sex,—do 
not wish for the right of suffrage.” Now if 
the women who oppose suffrage are truest, 
purest aud best, the women who advocate it 
must plainly beinferior at all these points; 
and that is an assertion which not only these 
women themselves, but their brothers and 
husbands and sons are certainly entitled to re- 
sent. Mr. Tyler has a perfect right to argue 
for his own views, for or against suffrage, but 
he has no right to copy the Oriental impreca- 
tion and say to his opponents, “May the grave 
of your mother be defiled!’ He claims that 
he holds official relations to one “Woman’s 
College,” one ‘Female Seminary” and one 
“Young Ladies Institute.” Will it conduce 
to the mental or moral training of those who 
enter those institutions, that their officers set 
them the example of impugning the purity 
and virtue of those who differ in opinion from 
themselves ? 

But supposing Professor Tyler not to be 
bound by the usual bonds of courtesy or of 
justice, he is at least bound by the consistency 
of his own position, Thus, he goes out of his 
way to compliment Mrs. Somerville and Miss 
Mitchell. Both these ladies, are identified 
with the claim for suffrage. H's lauds “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” but Mrs. Stowe has written al- 
most as ably for the enfranchisement of Wo- 
man as for the freedom of the blacks. He 
praises the “sacramental host of authoresses,’”’ 
who, he says, “will move on with ever-grow- 
ing power, overthrowing oppression, restrain- 
ing vice and crime, reforming morals and man- 
ners, purifying public sentiment, revolution- 
izing business, society and government, till 
every yoke is broken and all nations are won 
to the truth.” But it has been again and 
again shown in the WOMAN'S JOURNAL that 
the authoresses of America are, with but two 
or three exceptions, in favor of Woman Suf- 
frage, and therefore, instead ot being “‘sacra- 
mental’ do not even belong to Prof. Tyler’s 
class of ‘‘wisest, truest and best.” He thusse- 
lects for compliment on one page the very wo- 
men whom he has traduced on another. His 
own witnesses testify against him. It is a 
pity that such phrases of discourtesy and un- 
fairness should disfigure an essay which in 
many respects says good words for women, 
recommends that they should study Greek, 
and says, in closing, that their elevation “‘is at 
once the measure and the means of the eleva- 
tion of mankind.” T. W. H. 





QUARTERLY MEETING OF THE ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR ADVANCEMENT OF WOMEN. 


The first Quarterly Conference of the Offi- 
cers and Executive Committee of the “Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Woman,” was 
held Jan. 21st, 1874, at No. 64 West 25th St., 
New York City. Nearly every officer or mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee was present or 
represented by letter. 

The Secretary read the minutes of the inform- 
al meeting of the resident members of the Exe- 
cutive Committee, held Dec. 6, 1873, which 
were approved. The Secretary reported having 
written to the ladies who had read at the late 
Congress, requesting them to limit their papers 
to a given number of words and forward them 
for publication, and that, with a few excep- 
tions, all had complied, and the papers had been 
placedin the hands of the Committee on Pa- 
pers and Printing. 

Mrs. Morse, Chairman of the Committee on 
Papers and Printing, reported hav ing received 
the papers, and stated that the proceedings of 
the Woman’s Congress would form a pamphle 
of about 120,000 words, and presented estimates 
from various printers, the lowest being from 
Mrs. Ballard, of New York. Voted thatthe esti- 
mate of Mrs. Ballard be accepted, and that 
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her hands for printing The amount of the 
| publication fund, as reported by the Treasur- 
| er, being insufficient to pay tor publishing the 
proceedings of the Congress, it was voted, that, 
with the exception of one gratuitous copy to 
/each member of the Association, the printed 
| proceedings shall be sold at a price to be fixed 
_by the Committee on Papers and Printing. 
| Mra. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Emma Bascom 
and Dr. Alida Avery were added to the Com- 
mittee on Papers and Printing. 

On motion of Rev. A. B. Blackwell it wes 
voted that invitations be extended by the 
Committee on Papers and Printing, and by 
members of the Association through that Com- 
mittee to able women in this and other coun- 
tries to present papers to the next Congress. 
It was voted that a slip be printed and placed 
in the proceedings and a parapraph inserted 
after the Constitution explaining the objects 





the Association. Mrs. C. B. Wilbour, 151 
East 51st St. N. Y. City; Mra, H. W. Johnson, 
Orange, N. J.; Miss M. Louise Thomas, Ta- 
cony, Penn; Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, New 


sociation were elected to constitute the Bureau 
and empowered to add to their number. 

Bills for books, printing and postage were 
presented. . 

A donation of $80.50 was received from 
Sorosis. 

It was voted to pay the bills presented from 
this donation, and to add the remainder to the 
publication fund. 

A number of new members were elected 
from Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Iowa and 
California. Letters were read from Miss C. M. 
Johnson, Geneva, Switzerland; Madame L. 
Beck-Bernard, Lausanne, Switzerland, H. R. 
H., Victoria, Crown Princess of Germany ; also 
from Mrs. Maria S. Varney, of San Francis- 
co, enclosing a donation of $25 to the publi- 
cation fund. 

Voted that the next quarterly Conference be 
‘held in Brooktyn, in April, notice to be given 
two weeks in advance. 

A vote of thanks was offered Mrs. Hall for her 
hospitality. 

Voted, that a summary of these minutes be 
sent to the “‘Woman’s JournaL” for publica- 
tion. Auice C. Firercuerr, Sec. 





CHELSEA SCHOOL COMMITTEE REPORT. 


Eprrors WoMAN's JOURNAL :—I send you 
by to-day’s mail the report of the Chelsea 
School Committee for 1873, and I beg you 
will notice the passages I have marked upon 
page eight; it may make a good item for the 
JOURNAL. 

Miss Gerrish, the lady referred to, teaches 
and manages a large and difficult division of 
the High School with very remarkable suc- 
cess. 

The position was at one time held by a gen- 
tleman who failed entirely. Observe the satis- 
faction which jhe Principal feels that the 
work is done as well as it can be done by any 
person. ; 

It is very hard that such eminent ability 
can never claim a money equivalent, regard- 
less of sex. In such unusual cases the hack- 
neyed argument of “supply and demand” 
does not in the least apply. I suppose that 
not till universal suffrage is established can 
we look for justice in such matters. 

Truly yours, E, G. Hoyt. 
Chelsea, Mass, Jan. 28. 


STAND TO YOUR GUNS! 


Ep1Tors JournaL.—The Worcester Spy, in 
its issue of Jan. 20th, publishes a list of persons 
who have failed to pay their taxes, Among 
the names are those of S. S. and Abby Kelley 
Foster, Mrs. M. Flagg and Miss Sarah Wall, all 
of whom, I believe, have put in their protest 
against taxation without representation. Since 
the Glastonbury disgrace, it seems to me to 
be easier to resist this power which would ig- 
nore the abstract justice of such resistance. 
Therefore 1 would echo the brave Cheer, 
Stand to your guns! 

Ladies, fear not! The powers that be can 
do nothing against your cause, but for that 
cause. There is a day after to-morrow. 
Should you now be forced to yield up your 
homes for the insatiable maw of masculine 
“justice,” the extortion will not cease to affect 
public sentiment for good; like the men em- 
ployed to strike the coals, it will but spread 
the fire. Rejoice that itis yours to furnish 
occasion to illustrate how utterly void of equity 
is our system framed in the interests of one 
sex only. 

Ladies, stand to your guns! As God lives, 
this oppression shall not alwayslast. I pledge 
you the sympathy and material aid of one 
humble map, in any event; I only hope you 
will not attempt to cémpromise. 





of the “Personal Communication Bureau” of 


Haven, Ct.; Mrs. L. Boynton Harbert, Des 
Moines, Iowa; and the Secretaries of the As- 


NO. 5. 
CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Thalberg's daughter is a vocalist of extraor- 
dinary powers. 


Nilsson has met with a wonderfully enthu- 
siastic reception in St. Louis. 


— 


Women are now allowed to sit in the par- 
quets of some of the Paris theaters. 

Lady Burdett Coutts is leading the crusade 
against cruelty to animals in England, 

Miss Emma 8. Eastman, of Worcester, was 
the first lady graduate from Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

Miss A. Chenery succeeds Miss Julia G. 
Rowe as librarian of the town library of Mon- 
tague, Mass. 

Miss Frances Power Cobbe is now regular 
preacher in the Unitarian Chapel at Clerken- 
well, London. 

The monument which Disraeli has erected 
to the memory of his wife bears the simple 
epitaph, “O dulcis conjux.” 

The Rey. Mrs, Fanny U. Roberts, a Univer- 
salist clergy woman at Kittery, Me.,had the sat- 
isfaction, the other day, of uniting her son and 
Miss Katie Gerry in marriage. 


Mrs. Chaplin-Ayrton, an English lady, wife 
of Prof. W. E. Ayrton of the new Imperial 
College of Engineering at Tokei, Japan, has 
entered upon the practice of medicine in that 
city. 

Mrs. A. F, Greeley, of Ellsworth, Me., has 
obtained in that city more than two hundred 
signatures to a petition to the Legislature, 
praying that the political disabilities of Wo- 
man may be removed. 

Anne McGee has sued E.S, Willing of Phil- 
adelphia, laying damages at $10,000, for the 
loss of her sight from being hit by a hammer 
thrown by Mr. Willing’s child, while she was 
a servant in the family. 

Mrs. Webster, who has practiced medicine 
successfully for several years in New Bedford, 
Mass., has been appointed Professor of Hygiene 
and physician at Vassar College, in place of 
Prof. Avery, resigned. 

Miss Belle Griffeths of Iowa, has been em- 
ployed by the Governor of that State to com- 
pile statistics for his forthcoming report to the 
General Assembly on the Railroad Transpor- 
tation question. 

Queen Victoria held at Windsor Castle, on 
the 7thinst., investitures of Knights of the 
Bath and the Star of India, when a number of 
distinguished naval and military officers were 
decorated by the sovereign. 





Frances Power Cobbe contributes a charm- 
ing notice of the “Personal Recollections of 
Mary Somerville,” by her daughter, in which 
she disproves and explodes the report of her 
unhappiness with her second husband. She 
concurs with Mr. Proctor in saying that her 
really exceptional genius lay in the direction 
of pure mathematics. 


Marie Verdin, a girl of eighteen, is attract- 
ing the attention of the medical faculty of 
Paris. She is afflicted with a strange infirmi- 
ty, known as nyctalope, that is, losing the fac- 
ulty of sight when the sun is above the hori- 
zon, and regaining it in the night-time. Dur- 
ing the day Mile. Verdin is obliged to keep her 
eyes closed and wear a thick veil. But in ut- 
ter darkness she can see so as to read and 
write with perfect ease. 


Two years ago Miss Dolly Runkle, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, commenced as a clerk in the 
extensive dry goods establishment of Knight 
Brothers, without any previous experience. 
A few days since, Mr. Knight being unwell 
and unable to make purchases that the house 
required, the duty devolved upon this young 
lady, who bought from samples seven thousand 
dollars worth of goods, and, to use Mr. K.’s 
own language, ‘‘did it as well as any merchant 
in town could have done it.” Success honest- 
ly attained in any occupation is worthy of 
commendation, and the success that in two 
years’ time enables an inexperienced girl to 
perform the duty of an experienced merchant 
is as notable as it is worthy. 


At the Christmas festival of the Unitarian 
Sunday School in Nantucket, the superinten- 
dent, Mrs. Catherine Starbuck, received a large 
and elegantly bound Bible as a testimonial of 
the high regard in which her valuable services 
were held. Mrs. Starbuck is one of the Exe- 
cutive Committee chosen at the Woman’s 
Congress, and has been an earnest laborer in 
the Sunday School and for the cause of Wo- 
‘man many years. Atthe New Year’s Tea-par- 
ty of the Unitarian church this lady was com- 
plimented by the following toast, prepared by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Starbuck, who was the toast- 
maker for the occasion: 

“Forth from her couch she comes at morn, 


And meets the sun at early dawn, 
With thrift she doth her household rule, 








papers be immediately prepared and placed in 


Stand to your Guns! A. B. Davis. 


And quite as well the Sunday School.” 
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LITERARY: NOTICES, 


PERSONAL KecoLLections, From Early Life 
to Old Age, of Mary Somerville, With Selec 
tions from Her Correspondence. By Her 
Daughter, Martha Somerville Boston : 
Roberts Brothers. 

In the personal recollections of so remarka- 
ble a woman as Mrs. Somerville, we havea 


work of great value, while the freshness and 


simplicity of the narrative make it very at- 
tractive. Mary Fairfax was born in 1750, and 
spent her childhood at Burntisland, a quiet 
seaport town opposite Edinburgh, where she 
amused herself by studying the habits of birds 
and marine animals and collecting shells and 
minerals. She had few books to read, and de 
voted every Shakspeare. 
But a maiden aunt, who was deeply imbued 
with the prejudices of the day, said to Mrs, 
Fairfax, “I wonder you let Mary waste her 
time in reading, she never sews more than if 
she were a man.’ Whereupon she was sent 
to school to learn to sew. If the village girls 
were able to read the Bible their education 
was considered complete, and but few were 
taught to write. - About this time the young 
girl spent many hours studying the stars by 
the aid of a celestial globe. And soon after 
she went to visit her aunt at Jedburg. 
writes: 

“At Jedburg, for the first time in my life, I 
met in my uncle, Dr. Somerville, with a friend 
who approved of my thirst for knowledge. 
During long walks with him in the early 
mornings, he was so kind, that I had the cour- 
age to tell him that I had been trying to learn 
Latin, but I feared it was in vain, for my broth- 
er and other boys, superior to me in talent, 
and with every assistance, spent years in learn- 
ing it. He assured me, on the contrary, that 
in ancient times many women—some of them 
of the highest rank in England—had been very 
elegant scholars, and that he would read Vir- 

il with me if I would come to his study for an 
Gearte two every morning before breakfast, 
which I gladly did. I never was happier in 
my life than during the months I spent at 
Jedburg. 

“My aunt was a charming companion—wit- 
ty, full of aneedote, and had read more than 
most women of her day, especially Shakspeare, 
who was her favorite author. My cousins 
had little turn for reading, but they were bet- 
ter educated than most girls. They were 
taught to read by David Brewster, son of the 
village schoolmaster, afterward Sir David, who 
became one of the moat distinguished philoso- 
phers and discoverers of the Age, member of 
all the scientific societies at home aud abroad, 
and at last President of the University at Edin- 
burgh. [He wasstudying in Edinburgh when I 
was at Jedburg, so I did not make his acquaint- 
ance then; but later in life he became my val- 
ued friend. 

“TI was often invited with my mother to the 
tea-parties, given either by widows or maiden 
ladies, who resided at Burntisiand. A pool of 
commerce used to be keenly contested till a 
late hour at these parties, which bored me ex- 
ceedingly, but I there became acquainted with 
@ Miss Ogilvie, much younger than the rest, 
who asked me to go and see fancy works she 
was doing, and at which she was very clever. 
I went, next day, and, after admiring her 
work and being told how it was done, she 
showed me a monthly magazine, with colered 
plates of ladies’ dresses, charades and puzzles. 
At the end of a page I read what appeared to 
me to be simply an arithmetical question, but 
on turning the page I was surprised to see 
strange looking lines mixed with letters, cbief- 
ly x’es and y’s, and asked: ‘What is that?’ 
‘Oh,’ said Miss Ogilvie, ‘it is a kind of arith- 
metic; they call it algebra; but I can tell you 
nothing about it” And we talked about oth- 
er things; but on going home I thought I 
would look if any of our books could tell me 
what was meant by algebra. In Robertson’s 
‘Navigation’ I flattered myself that I had got 
precisely what I wanted; but [ soon found 
that I was mistaken. I perceived, however, 
that astronomy did not consist in star-gazing, 
and as I persevered in studying the book for a 
time, I certainly got a dim view of several sub- 
jects which were useful tome afterward. Un- 
fortunately, not one of our acquaintances or 
relatives knew anything of science or natural 
history; nor, had they done so, should I have 
had courage to ask avy of them a question, for 
I should have been laughed at. I was often 
very sad and forlorn; not a hand held out to 
help me. My uncle and aunt Charters took a 
house at Burntisland for the summer, and the 
Miss Melville I have already mentioned, came 
to pay them a visit. She painted miniatures 
and, from seeing her at work, I tooka fancy to 
learn to draw, and actually wasted time in 
copying prints; but this circumstance enabled 
me to get elementary books on algebra and as- 
tronomy without asking questions of anyone, 
as will be explained afterward. The rest of 
the summer I spent in playing on the piano 
and learning Greek enough to read Xenophon 
and part of Herodotus; then we prepared to 
go to Ediuburgh. 

“On returning to Burntisland, in 1795, I 
played on the piano as diligently as ever, and 
painted several hoursevery day. At thistime, 
however, a Mr. Craw came to live with us as 
tutor to my youngest brother, Henry. He had 

been educated for the kirk, was a fair Greek 
and Latin scholar, but, unfortunately for me, 
was no mathematician. He was a simple, 
good-natured kind of man, and I ventured to 
ask him about algebra and geometry, and 
begged him, the first time he went to Edin- 
burg, to buy me something elementary on 
these subjects, so he soon brought me ‘Euclid’ 
and Bonnycastle’s ‘Algebra,’ which were the 
books used in the schools at that time. Now 
I had got what I so long and earnestly desired. 
I asked Mr. Craw to hear me demonstrate a 
few problems in the first book of ‘Euclid,’ and 
then I continued the study alone with courage 
and assiduity, knowing I was on the right 
road. Before I began to read algebralI found 
it necessary to study arithmetic again, having 
forgotten much of it. I never was expert at 
addition, for, in summing up a long column of 
pounds, shillings and pence, in the family ac- 
count book, it seldom came out twice the same 
way. in after life, I of course used logarithms 
for the higher branches of science. I had to 
take part in the household affairs and to make 
and mend my own clothes. I rose early, 


spare moment to 





| devil sends cooks, 


She | 
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' played on the piano and painted during the 


time I could spare in the daylight hours, but I 
sat up very late reading ‘Euclid.’ The ser- 
vants, however, told my mother ‘it was no 
wonder the stock of candles was soon exhaust- 
ed, for Miss Mary sat up reading till a very 
late hour;’ whereupon an order was given to 
take away my caudie as soon as I was in bed. 
I had, however, already gone through the first 
six books of ‘Euclid,’ and now I was thrown 
on my memory, which I exercised by begin- 
ning at the first book, and demonstrating in 
my mind a certain number of problems every 
night, till I could nearly go through the whole. 
My father came home for a short time and, 
somehow or other, finding out what I was 
about, said to my mother, ‘Peg, we must put 
a stop to this, or weshall have Mary in a strait- 
jacket, one of thesedays. There was X., who 
went raving mad about the longitude!’”’ 

The family were obliged to practice strict 
economy, but Mrs. Fairfax, believing that much 
of the comfort of married life depended on a 
well-ordered table, sent her daughter every 
day to a pastry cook, to learn the culinary art. 


“However,” says Mrs. Somerville, ‘as we could 


| not afford to keep aregular cook, an ill-dressed 
| dish would occasionally appear, and then my 


father would say, ‘God sends food, but the 


’” 


| Miss Somerville says her mother possessed 

rare beauty, and in her youth was called the 
| “Rose of Jedburg.” She had a very decided 
| but pleasant Scotch accent, and when excited, 
would unconsciously use not only native idioms 
but quaintold Scotch words. Sbe was fond of 
society and quite a belle; but her various em- 
ployments took up so much of her time to so 
little purpose, that she was often deeply de- 
jected. She used to rise at daybreak, when’ 
the cold was extreme, and, wrapping herself 
in a blanket from her bed, study algebra or the 
classics till breakfast time. In 1804 she mar- 
ried her cousin, Samuel Greig, who died three 
years afterward. Of this period of her life she 
says: 


“My husband had taken me to his bachelor’s 
house in London, which was exceedingly small 
and ill-ventilated. I had a key of the neigh- 
boring square, where I used to walk. I was 
alone the whole of the day, su I continued my 
mathematical and other pursuits, but under 
great disadvantages ; for, although my husband 
did not prevent me from studying, 1 met with 
no sympathy whatever from him, as he had a 
very low opinion of the capacity of my sex, 
and had neither knowledge of, nor interest in, 
science ofany kind. I was much out of health 
after my husband’s death, and chiefly occupied 
with my children, especially the one I was 
nursing; but as L did not go into society, Lrose 
early and, having plenty of time, 1: resumed 
my mathematical studies. 

‘By this time I had studied plane and spher- 
ical trigonometry, conic sectiops and Fergus- 
son’s ‘Astronomy.’ 1 thinkit was immediate 





ly after my return to Scotland that I attempt- 
ed to read Newton’s ‘Principia.’ 1 found it 
extremely difficult, and certainly did not un- 
derstand it till 1 returned to it some time after, 
when I studied that wonderful work with great 
assiduity,and wrote humerous notes and ob- 
servations on it. Atthis period mathematical 
science was ata low ebb in Britain; reverence 
for Newton had prevented men from adopting 
the ‘Calculus,’ which had enabled foreign 
mathematicians to carry astronomical and me- 
chanical science to the highest perfection. 
Profs. Ivory and de Morgan had adopted ‘Cal-- 
culus;’ but several years elapsed before Mr, 
Herschel and Mr. Babbage were joint-editors 
with Prof. Peacock, in publishing an abridged 
translation of La Croix’s ‘Treatise on the Dif- 
ferential and Integral Calculus.’ I became ac- 





quainted with Mr. Wallace, editor of a mathe- 
matical journal; [ had solved some of the 
problems contained in it and sent them to him, 
which led to acorrespondence, as Mr. Wallace 
sent me his own solutions in return. Mine 
were sometimes right and sometimes wrong, 
and it occasionally happened that we solved 
the same problem by different methods. At 
last I succeeded in solving a prize problem! 
It was a diophantine problem, and I was 
awarded a silver medal, cast on purpose, with 
my name, which pleased me exceedingly. 

“Mr. Wallace was elected professor of math: 
ematics in the University of Edinburgh, and 
was very kind tome. When I told him thatI 
earnestly desired to go through a_ regular 
course of mathematical and astronomical 
science, even including the highest branches, 
he gave me a list of the requisite books, which 
were in French, and consisted of Francceur’s 
pure ‘Mathematies,’ and his ‘Elements of Me- 
chanics,’ La Croix’s ‘Algebra’ and his large 
work on the ‘Differential and Integral Calcu- 
lus,’ together with his work on ‘Finite Differ- 
ences and Series,’ Biot’s ‘Analytical Geometry 
and Astronomy,’ Poisson’s ‘Treatise on Me- 
chanies,’ La Grarfge’s ‘Theory of Analytical 
Functions,’ Euler’s ‘Algebra,’ Euler's ‘Isoper- 
imetrical Problems (in Latin), Clairault’s ‘Fig- 
ure of thé Earth,’ Monge’s ‘Application of 
Analysis to Geometry,’ Callet’s ‘Logarithms,’ 
| La Place’s ‘Mécanique Céleste’ and his ‘Ana- 
lytical Theory of Probabilities,’ etc. 

“I was thirty-three years of age when I 
bought this excellent little library. I could 
hardly believe that I possessed such a treas- 
ure, when I looked back on the day when I 
first saw the mysterous word ‘Algebra,’ and 
the long course of years in which I had per- 
severed, almost without hope. It taught me 
never to despair. I had now the means, and 
pursued my studies with increased assiduity ; 
concealment was no longer possible, nor was 
it attempted. I was considered eccentric and 
foolish, and my conduct was highly disapprov- 
ed of by many, especially by some members of 
|my own family, as will be seen hereafter. 
They expected me to entertain and keep a gay 
house for them, and-in that they were disap- 
pointed. As I was quite independent, I did 
not care for their criticism. A great part of 
the day I was oceupied with my children; in 
the evening I worked, played piquet with my 
father or played on the piano, sometimes with 
violin accompaniment.” 


When, in 1812, Mrs. Greig married William 
Somerville, who was her own cousin, his sis- 
ter wrote: “I bope you will give up your fool- 
ish manner of life and studies and make a re- 
| spectable and useful wife to my brother.” 











But Mr. Somerville thoroughly sympathized ; of Woman's capacity for the highest culture, | 


eed if she failed. 
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with bis wife’s taste for study, and heartily 
encouraged her to persevere. 

In 1827 Lord Brougham proposed that she 
should write an account of La Pilace’s 
“Mécanique Celeste.” She hesitated, think- 
ing “it would be the hight of presumption to 
write on such a subject, or indeed on any oth- 
er.” Butshe finally consented, on condition 
of secrecy, and that her MS. should be destroy- 
“Thus, suddenly and unex- 
pectedly,” she says, “the whole character apd 
course of my future waschanged.” ‘The book 
was very successful, and the author’s fault- 
finding relatives were now loud in her praise. 

Geology, then in its infancy, had attracted 
public attention and caused much excitement 
among both clergy and laity, and after Mrs. 


| Somerville published her work on Physical 





| Geography she was denounced by name from 


the pulpit of York Cathedral. 
writes: 

“The theories of modern science she wel- 
comed as quite in accordance with her re- 
ligious opinions. She rejected the notion of 
occasional interference by the Creator with 
his works, and believed that from the first and 
invariably he has acted according to a system 
of harmonious laws.” 

Much of the latter part of her life Mrs. Som- 
erville spent in italy, where she made some 
curious and valuable experiments upon the ef- 
fect of the solar spectrum on the juices of 
plants, which Sir John Herschel communi- 
cated to the Royal Society. She took a keen 
interestin politics and all her sympathies were 
with the Italian cause. When nearly ninety 
years old she had some correspondence with 
Jobn Stuart Mill on the subject of the petition 
to Parfiament for the extension of suffrage to 
women, which she signed ; and she also wrote 
to thank bim warmly for his book on the ‘‘Sub- 
jection of Women.” On thissubject she said: 

“The British laws are adverse to women; 
and we are deeply indebted to Mr. Stuart Mill 
for daring to show their iniquity and injustice. 
The law in the United States is in some re- 
spects even worse, by granting suffrage to the 
newly-emancipated slaves, and refusing it to 
the most highly educated women of the Re- 
public. Age has not abated my zeal for the 
emancipation of my sex from the unreasona- 
ble prejudice, too prevalent in Great Britain, 
against a literary and scientific education for 
women. The French are more civilized in 
this respect, fur they have taken the lead, and 
have given the first example in modern times 
of encouragement to the high intellectual] cul- 
tureof the sex. Madawe Emma Chenu, who 
had received the degree of Master of Arts 
from the Academy of Sciences in Paris, has 
more recently received the diploma of Licen- 
tiate in Mathematical Sciences, from the same 
illustrious society, after a successful examina- 
tion in algebra, trigonometry, analytical geom- 
etry, the differential and integral calculi, and 
astronomy. <A Russian lady has also taken a 
degree; and a lady of my acquaintance has re- 
ceived a gold medal) from the same institution. 
I joined in a petition to the Senate of Loudon 
University, praying that degrees might be 
granted to women; but it was rejected. I 
have also frequently signed petitions to Parlia- 
ment for the Woman Suffrage, and I have the 
honor now to be a member of the General 
Committee for Woman Suffrage in London.” 

Miss Somerville says: 

“No one was more thoroughly and grace- 
fully feminine than my mother, both in man- 
ner and appearance; and no amount of scien- 
tific labors ever induced her to neglect her 
home duties. She took the liveliest interest 
in all that has been done of late years to ex- 
tend high class education to women.” 

Mrs. Somerville had a great love for birds 
and was deeply afflicted when an accident de- 
prived her of oneofher pets. A gentleman 
she met at a dinnez-party in Rome quite won 
her beart by calling out, when the subject of 
conversation was the number of singing birds 
eaten in Italy, “What! robins! our household 
birds? I would as soon eat a child.” 

She lived to rejoice in the formation of a 
society in Italy for the protection of animals, 
but grieved that she must leave her pets with- 
out knowing their ultimate fate, though she 
was a firm believer in the immortality of the 
lower animals. Her daughter writes: 

“Though too religious to fear death, she 
dreaded outliving her intellectual powers, and 
it was with intense delight that she pursued 
her intricate calculations after her ninetieth 
and ninety: first years, and repeatedly told me 
how she rejoiced to find that she had the same 
readiness and facility in comprehending and 
developing these extremely difficult formule 
which she possessed when young.” 


She died in Italy, in 1872. 

A life like Mrs. Somerville’s ought to inspire 
every true woman with faith and courage. 
Ata time when women were well-nigh de- 
barred from education, and while she person- 
ally was surrounded by every obstacle, she 
achieved eminence in the scientific world and 
wrote books which M. Poisson assured her not 
twenty men in France could read. In the 
midst of her abstruse studies she attended to 
the education of her children, and sacrificed 
to her love of science no feminine grace or ac- 
complishment. As the record of her life, of 
which an article like this can give but an im- 
perfect idea, draws to a close, one question 
naturally arises in the mind of the reader—a 
question sad in one aspect, yet full of signifi- 
cance and worthy to be taken to heart and 
pondered over by the young women of to-day. 
Who shall say what worthy deeds this gifted 
woman wight not have accomplished, to what 
hights of learning she might not have attained, 
had her early longings for knowledge been en- 








couraged and her rare mind properly trained ? 


' Such a life will do more to convince the world 


Her daughter | 


than all the eloquence of her most powerful 
champions. M. P. T. 





PROGRESS IN BEDFORD. 


Eprrors WoMAN’s JouRNAL:—I hope we 
are not too late in sending the petition. Two 
weeks ago, I saw we had leave to keep it so 
much longer time, so have kept it for others 

' to sign, that we hoped to meet with. There 
is quite an increase of names since last win- 


ter, and several who could almost sign, but 4 


wanted to wait. In going about with the pe- 

tition, I found people had advanced during 
| the year that has passed. I presented it first 

to the minister who preaches here, (from Con- 

cord,) and was surprised to hear him refuse, 

for he talks for progress. But he does not 
| see that the ballot for women is 4 progressive 
| Step. 

If our Legislators do not notice us this 
winter, they will be forced to before long. 
These petitions do great good among the peo- 
ple, for when we ask for signatures, we have 
to lecture at the same time. We who sought 
to influence the polls for the good of the 
slaves, thirty-six years ago, have faith to be- 
lieve that justice will be done to women be- 
fore long, through the power which the ballot 
will give her, to work for the highest good of 
all mankind, high or low, rich or poor. We 
see how the colored people are developing 
themselves through freedom, so will Woman 
reveal unknown powers which will be felt by 
these too masculine governments, as the help 
they needed. 

We were made male and female, so to blend 
as colors do, for increase of strength, and “love 
embracing all mankind.” Thereby that beau- 
tiful harmony will be evoked, so long ago 
prophesied, when “The leopard shall lie down 
with the lamb and the ca!f and the young lion, 
and the fatling together, and the little child 
shall lead them.” Yours in love of truth 
and justice, LucinpDA HosMER. 

Bedford, Jan. 18, 1874. 


WOMEN IN THE GRANGES. 


While the farmers of this county were busy 
with the initiatory steps to organize a Grange, 
one of them, an elder in the church, by the 
way, was asked to join. 

“I can’t jine the Grange,” said he, gruffly. 

“TI am sorry,” was the reply ; ‘‘we had count- 
ed on you.” 

“No, I can’t jine,” said the voter, ‘because 
they’ve let the women in, and they’ll work 
it round so as to get to vute d’rec’ly, and I 
won’t have nuthin’ to do with it. The women 
1s gettin’ above their privileges anyway. 
They don’t stay at home enough now, as St. 
Paul commanded, and I tell you 7 won’t have 
nothin’ to do with Granges.” 

A great many men are just like that old 
farmer. If you keep the women out of any 
prospect of securing power, they are ready to 
use Woman’s influence and forma new party 
right off. There are others, too, who are will- 
ing that women should vote if they could be 
kept from the possibility of holding office. 

Women want men to understand that they 
claim individual freedom on exactly the same 
political basis with themselves. I not only 
want to vote but to be as free to hold any office 
which I may be as well qualified to fill as any 
man is. 

One word of cheer, and I am done. Your 
paper grows better all the time. I hope you 
will be well sustained in your labors. Of one 
thing be assured—my interest has not abated 
in the least in the great cause of Woman’s en- 
franchisement. Yours for freedom, 

A. M. Martin. 

Larayette, Oregon, January 2, 1874. 











DR. E. D, SPEAR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures, 
713 Washington Street. 


Special attention given to Chronic Diseases, and 
such as baffle the skill of other physicians. 
Consultations on ALL diseases free of charge. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
0 --17 H 8 ’ 
gy tty from Tremont Street. Boston, 
[a Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLB Y combines persistent energy with profes. 
| sional skill and long experience in the 





Treatment and Cure of ail Diseases, 





“SCHOOL OF READING AND ORATORY, 


| 1018 AROH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Mrs. Anna T. Randall-Dichl., 
4—ly 


LADIES Residing in or Visiting Bostor 
are invited to call freely at our office for adviee without 
charge, respecting the present or prospective condi- 
tion of their teeth, or those of their children. 

During four years that our firm has beenestablished 
in this clty, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies of Boston, and of nearly ey- 
ery town and village within a large radius of the one! 
to whom, if called upon to do so, we should have li 
erty to refer. Weclaim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been surpassed ; neither have its neatness 
and durability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 
der all circumstances, and, in uliar cases, la 
will have no occasion to complain that we have not 
been considerate. 


OLIVER & TABER, Dentists, 
(OvER BUTTERICK’S PATTERN Rooms), 
144 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Jan. 15 ly 


HOME OF HEALTH. 


Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent 
board, in a first-class location, can be had gt Dr. E. 
P. Miller’s HOME OF HEALTH, 39 & 41 West 26th 
Street, New York City. The celebrated, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 
terms, Dr. E. P. MI 

Marl5 tf 


~ FINE PARIANS, 
Rich Bohemian Goods, 
TRIPLE SILVER PLATED WARE, 


At Low Prices. 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


Importers, Jobbers and Retailers. 


33 & 35 BEDFORD STREET, Boston. 
bl—tf 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 1298 d Av 
Sib 4treet, 
NEW YORE. 
Students of this school can attend the clinics 
sellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary ane 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical traiv- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats abot 
seven thousand patients annually. 
For announcements and particulars address the Se 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City 
. Jan. 3 
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Business Directory; | 


For 1874 - - - - - No. 39, 


If now ready, and will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of price; Cloth, $1.00, Gilt $1.25. Also for sale by 
Booksellers and Periodical dealers generally. 


SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 


No. 341} Washington, Street, Boston. 
(Near the Boston Theatre.) 2—4t 





ALL SEEKING 





Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CrrcuLaTion RATEs, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire tospend their money 
to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, post- 
free, for 25 cents, in paper, 50). centsincloth. Address 
T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 29 106 Washington Street, Boston. 
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TO $20 PER DAY easily made by 
We want men, women, boy’ 


any one. 

and girls all over the country to sell our 
Fine Steel Engravings, Chromos, Crayo2 
Drawings, Illuminations, Photograph, 
ete., etc. We now publish the finest a* 


sortment ever placed before the public, 
and our prices are marked down so low 
as to defy all competition. No one sub- 
scribes for a premium-giving paper in 0! 
der to get a picture after seeing our pictures and 
learning our prices. We have many old agents a 
work for us who have made canvassing for books, p* 
pers, etc., their business for years, and they all report 
that they can make much more money at work for U# 
than at —s else. Our prices are so low that all 
can afford -to purchase, and therefore the picture! 
sell, at sight at almost every house. New beginaer® 
do &s well as agents who have had large experiences 
for our beautiful subjects and low prices are appre 
ciated by all. To make large sales everywhere all at 
agent has to do is to show the pictures from house 
house. Don’t look for work elsewhere until you have 
seen what great inducements we offer you to make 
money. We have not space to explain ‘all here, but 
send us your address and we will send full particular®, 
free, by mail. Don’t delay if you want profitable 
work for your leisure hours, or for your whole time. 
Now is the favorable time to engage in this busine**- 
Our pictures are the finest and most pleasing in this 
country, and are endorsed by all the leading pape 
including the New York Herald. Those who cannot 
give the business their entire attention can work UP 
their own localities and make a handsome sum Wi 1 
out ever being away from home over night. Let * 
who want pleasant, profitable employment, withou 
risking capital, send us their addresses at once 2” 
learn all about the business for themselves. Address 
GEORGE STINSON & CO., Art Publishers, Port 
land, Maine. 4—st 


Mrs. Linus Belcher’s 


VALUABLE MEDICINE. 


The best vegetable medicine yet known, an Indiaa 
recipe, will eradicate all humors, which is one caus 
of great suffering, makes new blood, and strengthem 
the whole system. Three bottles will convince © 
most skeptical, hundreds will testify. Write for cir. 
cular and testimonials. Inquire for Mrs. Belcher ® 
Female Cure. Sold by all druggists. Price $1, or s» 
bottles $5. MRS. LINUS BELCHER, 








25- eowly Randolpb Mas. 
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A. 
For the Woman's Journal. 


TWO ROMAN STUDIOS. 


At 53 via’Margutta, in the Palazza Patrizi or 
Studio Building, we find Achille Vertunni, a 
distinguished Italian landscape painter. The 
smal] aute-room which receives us shows some- 
thing of what we may expect here, not in 
works of art but instudiodecoration. Carved 
oak cabinets of antique workmanship, a book- 
case filled with richly bound volumes, a heavy 
oaken table on which rests a beautifully 
wrought casket of the same wood, a Venetian 
mirror with frame of antique iron work, very 


rich and rare. 
From this we enter the first room of the 


studio. This is large, and its walls entirely 
covered with pieces of old brocades, velvets, 
satins and embroidered silks laid in mosaic 
everywhere, which make a background for the 
pictures rich but not obtrusive. A row of 
venerable arm chairs, carved, gilded and cush- 
joned with brocaded stuffs, on the side of the 
room below the windows, invite the visitors 
to seat themselves opposite the three or four 
large pictures which rest against the opposite 
wall diagonally, and catch a favorable light, 
supported on long low medieval chests of 
carved oak, which were given to brides of the 


' middle ages to contain their trousseaus. The 


pictures themselves are audaciously rich and 
glowing, with boldly contrasted forms and col- 
ors, and in a style of landscape painting quite 
original, very attractive, and which might eas- 
ily put out of countenance pictures of a more 
retiring character. There is in this room a cab- 


inet of great value. It is supposed to have be- 
__ longed to Diana of Poictiers, as it has her fam- 


ily arms, three half moons and the French 
Jleur-de-lys. This was purchased on the sale 


_ of the French minister’s effects in 1870, and 
_ was an object of desire to more than one col- 


= : 


lector of medizval curiosities. 

Here and there on the silken walls are 
groups of armor knotted with blue or yel- 
low brocade, which contrast with the general- 
ly grave color of the tapestries. 

The cabinets, of which there are three in 
this room, are laden with priceless treasures 
of Venetian glass and medizval pottery as well 


as other objects in steel or ivory. It is also in 


y 


: 


this room that one sees an immense bellows 
of carved oak, the central ornament of which 
is the heraldic serpent of the Visconti arms. 
The fireplace to suit this implement must have 
been as large as the one in the great hall of 


_ the Warwick Castle. 


Coming to the door which leads to the sec- 
ond hall of the studio we must pause to notice 
the portitre, a wonderfully rich brocade of 
crimson and gold, the history of which we are 
moved to inquire before passing under it. 
This, we learn, was made from some old bro- 


_ cades belonging to the noble Venetian family 


of the Moncenigo. In the second room, and 
opposite to this door, is a large landscape on 
‘which the artist is still working; subject, The 
Pontine Marshes. There isa dazzling effect 
of sunlight on a cloud in the center of the pic- 
ture. A line of trees coming up from the left 
breaks this light which shines through and in 
its turn breaks up the heavy masses of verdure. 
In front a marshy lake or pool, with reeds and 
grasses and cattle standing in the water. The 
coloring is strong and lovely. This second 
room is decorated in the same effective way. 
A part of the wall is tapestried with a wonder- 
ful carpet of Turco-Byzantine manufacture. 

There is a third room with other large pic- 
tures of Poestum within the temple walls, the 
great blocks of stone in sunshine aud in shade 
being the chief motif of this painting. There 
are also views of Sorrento, Ostia, the Roman 
Campagna and others of the Pontine Marshes, 
and the pines of the sea coast, which, indeed, 
I like as well as any of the works of this mas- 
ter. The great horned cattle standing in the 
pools, the umbrageous shade of the pines, and 
the wide sky and low horizon make these 
studies very effective. 

Vertunni’s style of painting is rapid and pas- 
sionate. He seizes transient effects and with 
impetuous force dashes them on the canvass 
with masterly success. With allthis boldness 
of execution, magnificence of subject and lav- 
ish decoration of his studio, Achille Vertunni 
is himself a modest gentleman who, with kind- 
ly friendliness, is always ready to welcome 
brother artists and to do all he can do for 
them. He is the President of the Society of 
Italian painters, and the lecture I heard him 
deliver before this Society was wonderfully 
sensible and serious, showing in what im- 
proved spirit Art is treated by the new genera- 
tion of Italian painters from that of twenty or 
thirty years ago. In thisimprovement sucha 
man as Vertunni must have had an important 
influence and well have these young artists 
chosen in placing him at their head. 

From Vertunni’s studio we drive to the via 
San Basilio, No. 20, where we find the distin- 
guished American landscape painter, Mr. Til- 
ten. We pass up stairs and through a vesti- 
bule of plants into his studio. Here all is set 
to other music. 
quite undecorated and of a cold pale grey. 
The carpets are as entirely without color as 
carpets can be, being of goats hair and Roman 

manufacture, black, mixed with faded looking 
pale blue, no cabinets nor mirrors, no armor, 
glass or china, no rich brocades or tapestries 
decorate these walls; in short nothing is there 
allowed which might take off attention from 
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| the pictures, which are of the most tranquil , educational equality, hence all other kinds of | 
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The walls of the rooms are | 





character. 
mony prevails and it is his policy to have noth- 
ing attractive in his studio but his pictures, so 
that the spectator may give his eyes exclusive- 
ly to them. 

This plan is the opposite of thatof Vertunni, 
who believes he must force his pictures to 
overcome other attractions for the eye, for, as 
he says, it is not poor men, who have nothing 
in their houses to look at, who buy pictures, 
but those whose houses are filled with showy 
objects necessarily trying to the effects of works 
of Art. 

To return to Tilten, whose rooms are all re- 
pose and tranquility, silence and peace. Here 
are Italian landscapes, the fruit of twenty- 
three or four years life and study in Italy. 
The Venetian pictures are most successful in 
representing well the floods of light which en- 
fold that old city of palaces as well as her rich 
colors. Some small pictures with daylight ef- 
fects, that of Orvieto, for instance, are exquis- 
itely pure and delicate as well as true to na" 
ture. The grand view of the Temples of Pces- 
tum is a superb example of grand forms rising 
out of and standing against a ground of pure 
air. The method of this artist gives him the 
power to represent sky and air as pure ether, 
yet visible; no paint is seen in his skies, no 
heaviness in hisdistances. The eye looks into 
the picture and seeks out the objects half-hid- 
den by the intervening air. 

Tilten’s pictures of the Temples of Upper 
Egypt are wonderfully grand; not with the 
grandeur of overwhelming forms rushing upon 
the eye, but majestic shapes rising out of air 
and seen against distance, so that the eye is 
always invited to search the picture and to 
find for itself these wonderful treasures of an- 
tiquity ; forms crowned with their thousands 
of centuries, yet which cannot have lost any- 
thing of their primal majestic grace. 

One of these subjects, the Temple of Kom- 
Ombos, was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in London, last May, (1873), and had a great 
success, even among pictures which must have 
tried the strength of this pure and serious 
painting. This artist bas also a portfolio of 
water color sketches made in the East, which 
make a charming hours’s work to look over. 

This year Mr. Tilten has made an excursion 
to Greece, and we may hope to see the beauti- 
ful temples of Athens reproduced on his can- 
vass. 

John Rollen Tilten is an artist of original 
mind and methods. In his early life in Italy 
he was much indebted to the stimulus of an 
intimacy with William Page, the honored 
President of our Nationel Academy, whose 
counsels, so full of noble enthusiasm, awaken 
the best thoughts and powers of young artists. 

SEPIA. 


-— ———_—~ 


ANOTHER WORD ON DR. CLARKE’S BOOK. 


We have read the much-praised and much- 
criticized book of the learned Dr. Clarke, to 
whose name is appended along list of impos- 
ing titles and et ceteras. What the etc’s sig- 
nify is left to conjecture, but would it not be 
well to have a new one added, U. M., for in- 
stance, or asimilar one, as a thing indispen- 
sible for graduates from a medical school ? 

Does the science of medicine blunt the deli- 
cate sensibilites of the mind and lead it to 
materialistic views of human life? In this 
book, Woman, in her peculiar physical organi- 
zation is dissected, and the sacred mysteries of 
her being held up to public gaze, not with 
cautious respect, but with a covert sneer. 
You see her merely 9s a female animal, as 
though her chief, and indeed only, function 
is to be physically developed through her pe- 
culiar constitutional capabilities, and if not 
so developed she is a monstrosity. 

The tone of the book must cause a sense 
of grief and indignation to women who have 
a proper regard for the feelings and dignity of 
their sex. The author’s ungentlemanly and 
unjustifiable attack upon the advocates of co. 
education, will reflect more discredit upon 
their opponents than upon them. As has 
been justly stated in a recent article in the 
Woman's JOURNAL, the book will naturally 
have a tendency to make thoughtful women 
feel the urgent need of women physicians, at 
whose hands they may hope to receive cour- 
tesy and justice. 

How a gentleman could allow his prejudices 
to so get the mastery of good taste and deli- 
cacy, as to mar his pages by such coarseness 
as one finds throughout the book, is surpris- 
ing. It not only offends the sensibilities of 
the reader, but it lowers the dignity of the 
book as a medical work. As proof of the vul- 
garity charged against it, we refer to the 
sneers and jests about “‘tarsos,” “‘unsexed wo- 
men,” ete. Does this seem like ushering in 
the time when the “brute part of nature shall 
be crushed that the god-like spirit may un- 
fold,” as predicted by Guizot, and emblazoned 
upon the page of the author’s book ? 

So much for the animus of the work. As 
to its theories, those have been so often criti- 
cized in this JourNAL, that it would seem al- 
most superfluous to offer an opinion, but to 
the writer, they appear in many respects 
erroneous and partial, yet the book teaches 
many things and suggests many more which 
parents and teachers ought not to ignore. 

It looks very much as if the work was in- 
tended to be a crushing argument against 


In the works of Tilten a rich har- | equality of the sexes; and it is amusing to 


| see how readily the opponents of Woman's 
| Rights seize hold of the doctor's views, and 
| adopt his theories as confidently as if they 
| had made this particular department of physi 
ology alife study. 
| “It must be so,” they prematurely exclaim, 
| “the learned Doctor cannot be mistaken.” 
| One is reminded of a passage in one of E. E. 
Hale’s stories, in which his character is made 
| to say, “That nine hundred and ninety-nine 


35 








tude for and appreciation of her Union ser 
vices 
her for the publication of her writings. It was 
reported upon by a committee in 1870, but 


| Congress adjourned before it could be acted 


upon by the Senate 
worthy of careful examination, and if that 
should result in favor of giving the money to 
Miss Carroll, who is now old and in reduced cir- 


| cumstances, every friend of the Union would 


thousand and odd men of a million in this world | 


| believe in the visible reappearance of departed 
spirits; and yet because Sir David Brewster 


sands of men who have, have been dreaming.’ 
So the opinion of nine hundred and ninety- 
nine thousand and odd of mothers and teach- 
ers on the subject of the health of school- 
girls, would go for nothing against that of an 
eminent medical man, The learned author 
is, no doubt, master of his profession, but it 
may be he never taught a schoo! in his life, 
and it is pretty certain that he never was a 
woman, nothwithstanding the pre-existence of 
the theory of Flammarion; why, then, is it 
not possible that he does not fully compre- 
hend all the bearings of the question of co- 
education? Is it impossible for Woman to 
understand her own physical necessities and 
capabilities ? 

It is to be regretted that a greater promi- 
nence has not been given in Dr. Clarke’s book 
to far more fruitful sources of feminine delicacy 
of constitution than study, dress, habits of liv- 
ing, social dissipation and sensational litera- 
ture. It will be admitted that the cultivation 
of the intellectual powers under proper limita- 
tions is promotive of good health and morals; 
but it ought not to be expected that mental 
work, encumbered with the demands of fash- 
ion and modern society, cqn be continuous 
without detriment to health. Mothers would 
do well to insist upon their daughters giving 
up parties and late hours, or else the school- 
room and study. 

It seems singular that amid all the horrible 
phantoms conjured up about the decadence 
of womanhood, nothing has been hinted 
about the degeneracy of men. Have not a 
man’s habits anything to do with the health 
of families? May not a father’s constitution 
be transmitted to his children? Itis a pity 
thatsome of these anxious prophets should 
not turn their troubled thoughts to their own 
sex, and try to effect an improvement upon 
the present type of husbands and fathers. 

M. 


re 


DID A WOMAN POINT THE WAY TO THE 
UNION VICTORIES ? 


The public from time to time have heard 
something about a claim before Congress in 
bebalf of a woman who is said to have acted 
the part of a strategist on the Union side at 
an important stage of the war—a Joan of Arc, 
who did not actually lead armies to triumph 
in person, but who pointed out the route they 
were to take and did take. The case is that 
of Miss Carroll, granddaughter of the Charles 
Carroll of Carollton, whose name thus stands 
on the Declaration of Independence. Though 
living in the midst of the secessionsits of Mary- 
land, Miss Carroll preserved the patriotic 
spirit of her ancestry and remained true to 
the Union, for which she labored and wrote. 
Thus attracting the attention of the govern- 
ment by her ability, she was commissioned by 
the War Department, in the fall of 1861, to 
make atour of Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky 
and Tennessee, ostensibly as a correspondent, 
but for the real purpose of gathering informa- 
tion needed by the Department. It was at a 
time of general depression among Union men, 
when the immense difficulties of overcoming 
the rebellion had been taught by the disas- 
trous events on the Potomac. About the 
middle of October she discovered—in the emi- 
nently woman-like way—through the wife of 
a pilot, that preparations were on foot for a 
grand expedition down the Mississippi. 

After acquainting herself as thoroughly 
with the subject as she could, she wrote to 
the War Department, under date of Novem- 
ber 30, 1861, that the contemplated plan was 
a mistaken one, and that, for various good 
reasons which she gave, the campaign ought 
to be transferred to the Tennessee river, “the 
true key to the Southwest,’ as she calls it. 
In the ensuing spring she renewed the advice 
aud proposed the capture of Vicksburg, writ- 
ing two letters on the matter—all of which 
are on record. Her plan was adopted, with 
what consequences the world knows. Was it 
by her agency? One fact is said to be indis- 
putable, that the records of the War Depart- 
ment show that her letters contained the first 
suggestion of such a plan; and anvther is, 
that no military man has yet contradicted 
her claim. Col. Thomas A. Scott, the railway 
man, who was at the time Assistant Secretary 
of War, reiterates that Miss Carroll was 
the first to indicate the movement. Hon. 
Benj. F. Wade, in the last hours ef bis public 
service, wrote to her that, from his position as 
Chairman of the Committee on the Conduct 
of the War, he had full opportunity to know 
how thecountry had profited by her labors, 
specifying the suggestion of that expedition. 
Other letters testify that President Lincoln. 
and Secretary Stanton expressed great grati- 





never saw a ghost I must believe that thou- | 


| be gratified. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


The New York City Council of Political Re- 


form has received a report from its Committee 
on Education which draws from a compilation 
of statistics the conclusions that property 
should educate the children ; that crime is the 
consequence of ignorance, and that the school 
rather than the church is the preventive of 
crime as well as the preventive of pauperism 
Education, then, says the report, should be 
compulsory, it being the duty of Government 
to prevent both crime and pauperism by extir- 
pating their cause, which is ignorance. It has 
been proved by an examination made three 
years ago in twenty States that a common 
school education adds on the average 50 per 
cent. to the producing capacity of the citizen; 
while a higher training increases that capacity 
200 or 300 per cent. A well-educated com- 
monwealth always becomes rich and powerful, 
und an ignorant one always falls a prey to an- 
archy, poverty, and despotism. Government 
should require the education of all, either in 
public schools at the public expense or in pri 
vate schools at private expense. Vrussia has 
tried it, and it has made her what she is. Bos- 
ton has tried it, with good results. New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut and Michigan are trying it. 
London has adopted the same plan, and all 
English School Boards may do so. It is time 
to do so in New York, if not throughout the 
United States. To make a citizen qualify him- 
self is in harmony ‘with the true spirit of a 
Democratic Republic. Tax-payers have a 
right to require it, that costly crime and pau- 
perism may decrease, and intelligence control 
the ballot. Only one-third as many go to 
school as should, and those who stay away are 
the ones who should go. A judicious law, 
firmly but kindly enforced, would, in a genera- 
tion work,a moral and intellectual reformation 
and regeneration of the poorer classes, save 
millions, and largely increase the wealth, influ- 
ence, and producing power of the State. But, 
the Government cannot teach religion. One 
church with parochial schools gets most of the 
public money. The parochial schools have 
been tried for centuries, and their results are 
almost totally bad. 

The Council adopted a resolution urging 
Legislation as aforesaid. 








SEPARATE PULPITS FOR WOMEN. 


A Presbyterian woman, in a letter published 
in one of the Brooklyn papers, is very ener- 
getic in her expressions respecting Miss Sini- 
ley’s reappearance in Dr Cuyler’s church, but 
not in his pulpit. The lady addressed a large 
congregation, both of ladies and gentlemen, 
there ona recentevening; but that there might 
be no occasion for giving offense again to the 
Presbytery, to use this correspondent’s words, 
“they got a carpenter to build a little platform 
in front of the pulpit, carpeted and furnished 
it, and made separate stairs, so that not even 
the hem of the woman’s garment might touch 
the sanctified wood of the desk behind her; 
and at the close of the meeting there was an 
awkward pause waiting for the benediction, 
which came not.” This Presbyterian lady 
holds that, if Miss Smiley is right at all in ad- 
dressing an audience as she did, she is just as 
right preaching from a pulpit, and taking a text 
as anyone else. ‘These things puzzle us,” she 
continues; “and what wonder that, toa wo- 
man not over gifted with reverence, and who 
will persist in thinking a little on her own ac- 
count, a thin layer of gilding has fallen off the 
Presbytery, the Synod, and the General As- 
sembly ?”—ZJndependent. 


- EMERSON’S © 
Singing School, 


Price 75 cts. or $7.50 Per doz., 


Ig A COMPLETE, CHEAP ASD USEFUL BOOK FOR 
SINGING SCHOOLS. 








Now is the time to use it, as it has all the material 
to make the Winter Singing School attractive and 
useful in the highest degrse. By 


L. O. EMERSON, 





System for Beginners 
ON THE 


PIANOFORTE, 


BY MASON & HOADLEY. 
One cannot help liking this thorough, systematic 
method, the work of men eminent in their profession, 
and who have the important qualification of being 
experienced teachers, 

Remember that the first months of instruction are 


Her petition is for $5000 to reinburse | 


It is certainly a case | 


BEST WORK 
ever issued on the rearing and training of children 
l’riee by mail, ®@ cents. Send stamp for table of con 
tents, Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON & Co., 
DANSVILLE, ¥ *. 


1840. 1874. 


PAIN-KILLER, 


THE GREAT 


| 
‘Family Medicine of the Age. 
TAKEN INTERNALLY. IT CURES 
Dysentery, Cholera, Diarrhea, 
Cramp and Pain in the Stomach, 
Bowel Complaints, Painters’ Colic, 
| Liver Complaint ; Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 


) Pith 





Sore Throat, Sudden Colds, 
Coughs, &e,, &e. 

USED EXTERNALLY, IT CURES 
Boils, Felons, Cuts, Bruises, Burns, Scalds, 
Old Sores, Sprains, Toothache, Pain 
in the Face, Neuralgia, Rheuma- 
tismi, Frosted Feet, &c., 

&e., &e. 


PAIN-KILLER, 


After a thorough trial by tonumerable living wit- 
nesses, has proved itself THE MEDICINE OF THE 
AGE. Itis an internal and external remedy, One 
positive proof of its efficacy is, that its sales have con- 
stantly increased, and wholly upoa its own merits, 
The effect of the 


Pain-Killer 

Upon the patient when taken internally, in case of 
Cold, Cough, Bowel Complaint, Cholera, Dysentery, 
and other afflictions of the system, has been tuk 
wonderful, and has won for ita name among medi 
prepereiene that can never be forgotten, Its success 
n removing pain, as an external sarong A in cases of- 
Burns, Bruises, Sores, Sprains, Cuts, Stings of In- 
sects, and other causes of suffering, has secured for it 
such a host of testimony, as an infallible remedy, 
that it will be handed down to posterity as one of the 
greatest medical discoveries of the nineteenth century. 

The Pain-Killer 
derives much of its popularity from the simplicity 
attending its use, which gives It a peculiar value ina 
family. The various diseases which may be reached 
by it, and in their incipient stages eradicated, are 
among those which —y ny / fatal if suffered to 
run; But the curative magie of this preparation at 
once disarms them of their terrors. In all respects it 
fulfils the conditions of a popular medicine. 

Be sure you call for and get the genuine Pain- 
Killer, as many worthless nostrums are attempted to 
be sold on the great reputation of this valuable med- 
icine. 

&#™ Directions accompany each bottle 


PRICE 25 Cts.. 50 Cts, and $1.00 per BOTTLE 
Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 
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“DOMESTIC” S.M.Co.. New York. 


CROCKERY 


—AND— 


Holiday Goods. 


Importer’s Stock at Panic Prices. 25 
to 50 Per Cent. saved Must be sold bee 
fore February ist,at HERBERT & Co.'s 
Great Sale, 220 Washington St., Boston. 


WONDERFUL 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 








DIRECT FROM PARIS. 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, 


40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, Masse 


Cali Early Send for & rice List 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EvROrxkAN PLAN, F 
17 fsrattle Street, Boston. 


R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
te” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week.. 
Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
ha) to accommodate their customers with clean 
well furnished leeping apart t Sep. 28. 
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A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


STATIONERY. 





if there is any distinction, the important ones. That is 
the time to lay a good foundation. “A work well be 
gun is already half done.” Price $3.00. 

All books sent, postpaid, on receipt of retail price. 


Boston. 711 Br’dway, New Yorr. 





Oliver Ditson & Oo. Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., |" 


All materials for 

Oil and Water Color Painting, 

Drawing, Wax Flower Making. 
; Decaicomania. 





French and English NotePaper and Envelopes, Inte 
— tial Note Paper, Pens, d2. ’ 
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NOTICE. 

Subscribers who are still in arrears for the Woman's 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their sub- 
scriptions, The change of date on the wrapper of the 
paper will be their receipt 


subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
pore expires on his paper. When he pays bis an- 
ay abeatitien. the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. pia 
NOTICE. 

The lowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, 
have copies of the Woman's JouRNAL, for sale by 
W. I. Heywood, third door north of the Post-office, 
op Fifth Street 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's Jouanat for sale. 


New Premiums. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, | 

with the money, at $2.50 for each, we will give a Wil- 

cox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of which the market 
price le $0). 


We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any | 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.0) 


ORGANIZE! ORGANIZE!! 


Friends of Woman Suffrage, men and women, with- 
out distinction of party, in every locality, are urgent- 
ly requested to form, in their town without delay,a 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB, 


bere who will sign the following ar- 
ticle of a-sociation : 

We, the undersigned, residents of in the State 
of ——_,of all political parties, believing that Woman 
Suffrage is a vital political issue, do hereby organize 
ourselves into a WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL 
CLUB, for the purpose of forwarding the movement 
morally and politically, by the systematic circulation of 
tracts and newspapers, by holding public meetings, 
and especially by helping to elect the friends of Suf- 
frage to the Legislature and to Congress, and by help 
ing to defeat its opponents, 


AGENTS WANTED, | 


To obtain subscribers for the Woman's JOURNAL. 
We will allow 75 cts. cash upon each new subscriber 
at $2.0 perannum, Or we will send the Woman’s 
JOURNAL for three months for 60 cts., of which the 
agent may retain 10 cts, Every friend of Woman 
Suffrage is earnestly requested to obtain subscribers. 
Address, WoMAN’s JoURNAL, 3 Tremont Place, Bos- 
ton. 

















ANNUAL MEETING 
MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE A8so- 
CIATION. 


The Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association took place Jan. 
27, 1874, in Wesleyan Hall, at 230 p. m. 

In the absence of the President, Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke, Mrs. lowe took the Chair. 
On motion a Committee of seven on Business 
and Nominations was appointed by the Chair 
as follows: Henry B. Blackwell, Mrs. Isaac 
Ames, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. Kate T. 
Woods, Stephen 8S. Foster, Lucy Stone, Thos, 
J. Lothrop. 

Also a Committee of four on Finance as 
follows: Mrs. 8. C. Vogl, Mrs. M. F. Walling, 
Mrs. Zilpha Spooner, Mrs. Charles Porter. 

Also a Committee on Membership as fol- 
fows: Mrs. A. A. Fellows, Mrs. M.T. Folsom. 
While these Committees were attending ‘to 
the business assigned them, Mrs. Howe, as 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, made 
a report of the business transacted and the 
facts trauspiring during the past year, relating 
to the Woman’s movement. 

ANNUAL REPORT. 

The Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association was held in Tre. 
mont Temple on the 28th of January, 1873. 

On February Sth a legislative hearing on the 
subject of Woman Suffrage was had in Repre- 
sentatives’ Hall, State House, The hall was 
crowded, many members of the Legislature be- 
ing present. The speakers were Lucy Stone, 
H. B. Blackwell, Mary F. Eastman, James 
Freeman Clarke, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Hulda 
B. Loud and Ednah D. Cheney. The record 
says that ‘‘the great audience listened for three 
hours with breathless attention, and manifest- 
ed their appreciation by frequent bursts of ap- 
plause.” 

A counterhearing having been asked for 
by two ladies purporting to come from an Anti- 
Woman Suffrage Association, Thursday, Feb. 
13th, was granted fur the purpose. Rev. J. 
D. Fulton opened and closed the hearing with 
a tirade of absurdities which had nothing to do 
with the question. Mrs. Warner, Mrs. Emma 
Lane, and Mrs. Bowdery, dealt in unfounded 
assertions and scandalous personalities. Not 
a single argument against suffrage was ad- 
vanced, and not a single argument in its favor 
was refuted. he attendance was much small- 


was composed principally of men. The few 
ladies present seemed thoroughly indignant at 
the coarse and unworthy expressions of the il- 


| when outsiders derided our misplaced confi- 


' ganization of similar Clubs, pledged to active 
| co-operation, have been held in North Brouk- 


| taken part. 


|the places abuve mentioned, the advocates 


dence, an appeal to the record showed that out 
of the eighty-four votes cast in our favor, eigh- 
ty-two had been given by Republicans, and 
only one by Devnocrats, Mr. John E. Fitzger- 
ald, whose name in this connection deserves 
especial mention, and Mr, Thompson, of Glou- 
cester. 





A Convention held in Lawrence on the Ist 
of October, was the opening meeting of the 
Fall Campaign in this State. The formation | 
of a Woman Suffrage Political Club, with more | 
than seventy members, here marked our new | 
departure. The second association of the kind | 
was formed in Dorchester, on the evening of | 
October 6, at an informal meeting held at) 


| the residence of Henry B. Blackwell and Lucy | 
| Stone. 


Since then, Conventions resulting in the or- 


field, Barre, Worcester, Lynn, Newburyport, 
Salem, Haverhill, Reading, Plymouth, Ando- 
ver, Taunton and Weymouth. In these Con- 
ventions all our prominent speakers have 
The meetings were every where 
fully attended and often crowded. In most of 


of Suffrage found some zealous supporters of 
the cause, whose goodwill and local manage- 
ment gave important aid to their efforts. 

In our present recital we must not omit to 
make a brief mention of our Tea-Party, given 
at Faneuil Hall in commemoration of the brave 
resistance to taxation without representation 
which our ancestors initiated by throwing the 
twice-taxed tea into Boston Harbor, We 
would gladly have joined forces, on this occa- 
sion, with all who wished to observe it. But 
we could not have observed it in spirit and in 
truth without exten ing the principle there 
asserted and maintained, to the dealings of the 
State with its women. We have just such a 
cause against the Father Government, as the 
Colonial Daughter then had against the Moth- 
er Country. And in our Tea Party, which 
was at once brilliant, crowded and orderly, 
there was no hint of “thus far and no farther” 
to Divine Providence. For we hold out both 
hands to receive the equal gift which is intend- 
ed for men and women alike, the gift of free- 
dom. Col. Higginson presided at our com- 
memoration. Song and speech from the most 
able enlivened it. And many an absent friend, 
hearing its distant echo, said: 

“My heart is with you atyour festival, 
M y head hath its coronal.” 

The above is strictly the report of the work 
undertaken and accomplished by the State 
Woman Suffrage Association during the past 
year. Much work has however been done by 
various of its members on other ground and in 
other connections. 

At the solicitation of responsible parties in 
the State of Maine, a deputation from the 
Massachusetts Association attended the Suf- 
frage Convention held in that State on the 29th 
of January, 1873. The reception given to this 
deputation and to the subject was most cor- 
dial. Men and women came from great dis- 
tances in the piercing cold to attend the meet- 
ings, and a State Suffrage Association was 
formed whose anniversary will be celebrated 
in Augusta to-day and to morrow. 

On Feb. 28, in answer to a remonstrance 
signed by Ednah D.Cheney, Julia Ward Howe, 
and others, a hearing was had with reference 
to a further grant of land from the State to 
the Institute of Technology. The remon- 
strants asked that the grant, if made, should be 
coupled with the condition that women 
should have access to the Institute upon the 
same terms as those now secured to men. 
Prof. Runkle of the Institute and Mr. Bige- 
low argued against this admission, and de- 
spite the polite attention of the Committee, the 
grant was finally given to the Institute of Tech- 
nology, with no enlargement enabling the wo- 
men of the community to profit by it. 

On the closing day of the last session Sena- 
tor Frelinghuysen’s Bill, depriving the women 
of Utah of the franchise was defeated by a 
dexterous maneuver for which we must thank 
Mr. Blackwell and our friendsin the Congress 
of the United States. 

On Saturday morning, March 2, Repre- 
presentatives George F. Hoar, and Sargent, 
called on President Grant, and presented a 
Memorial from Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. L. 
Maria Cbild, Mrs. Livermore, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Lucy Stone, and several other distin 
guished and honorable women,asking a recog- 
nition in the Inaugura! Address of the right 
and justice of Woman Suffrage. Mr. Hoar 
accompanied the Memorial with informal re- 
marks explaining its purpose and advocating 
its object. The President stated in his reply 
that he had completed his Inaugural, but he 
looked with favor and approval on all efforts 
for the enlargement of Woman’s sphere of 
work and influence. 

We may mention as of great interest to the 
friends of Woman and of Progress the admis 
sion of women in the State of Illinois to the 
School Board and to equal civil rights, chroni- 
cled in the WomAN’s JoURNAL of April 19th. 

A Legislative Hearing touching a separate 
prison fur women was granted in March last. 
This project, not originating among the suf- 
fragists, yet received the warm support of 
some of them, and commends itself to all who 
wish well to Womankind, as a measure of wis- 
dom and of justice. 

On May 14, atasession of the Social Science 











literate speakers. 

March 5 and 6 were devoted by the 
House of Representatives to a discussion on 
Woman Suffrage. Messrs. Fitzgerald of Bos. 
ton, McDaniel of Cambridge, Sanger of Dan- 
vers, Ely, Cogswell, J. B. Smith, and others, 
spoke in favor; Messrs. Hurlbut, Ide, Crock- 
er, Stedman, Wilson, and others, in opposition. 
This result was a vote of 84 ayes to 142 nays. 

The result of the discussion and vote on Wo- 
man Suffrage in the Massachusetts Legislature 
could scarcely have disappointed those famil- 
iar with the mental and moral caliber of many 
members. ‘The low, disrespectful tone of much 
of the comment adverse to the desired reform, 
would have been surprising any where in Chris- 
tendom. The speeches of friend and foe were 
alike instructive, though not in like manner. 
Those of the first showed us the true-hearted 
and chivalrous manhood upon which true wo- 
manhood can rely for support. Those of the 
second gave us a mournful impression of the 
intolerance and incapacity of the dominant 
number in the body that ruled the destinies of 
the State. The vote, for and against suffrage, 
was the largest on the subject ever taken in 
Massachusetts. In reckoning with the Re- 
Her pee party we could not but feel that what 

ad been promised had not been fulfilled. But 





Association, Col. Higginson read a brilliant 
paper on the Higher Education of Woman, 
followed by a most interesting discussion for 
and against the co-education of the sexes. 
Wendell Phillips, Mrs. Cheney, Mra. Howe 
and Mrs. Livermore spoke in favor of this 
measure. Pres. Eliot of Harvard, was its prin- 
cipal opponent. Pres. Raymond of Vassar 
College testified to the intellectual ability and 
high moral character of the students under 
his charge, but did not enter the lists on either 
side of the question under debate. The dis- 
cussion was heard with great interest, and 
certainly tended to promote the better under- 
standing of the important topic. 

In this connection we may mention as of 
interest the laying of the corner stone of 
Sage College, Ithaca,on June 7th. President 
White of Cornell University is known as au ar- 
dent advocate of co-education, and the women 
students of this new College will fully partici- 
pate in all the advantages offered by Cornell 
| University under his wise and liberal admin- 
istration. 

The subscription Festival held by the New 
England Suffrage Association on May 28th, 
called together a large number of friends of 











Very welcome was the notice on July 12th 
of the 
Anna T. Endicott of Boston, as a member of 
the advisory Board of Trustees of the Indus- 
trial School for Girls at Lancaster, and of Mrs. 


| Clara T. Leonard of Springfield to a similar 


office in connection with Prisons for Women. | 


But more important than all may be deemed 
the election on Dec. 13th of four ladies of Bos- 
ton as members of the School Committee, to 
wit: Miss Lucia Peabody, Miss Abby W. May, 
Miss Lucretia Crocker, and the late Mrs. Badg- 
er. The town of Melrose had already elected 
to this office Mrs. Samuel E. Sewall, Miss 
Phebe Norris and Mrs. Chas. Porter. It is to 
be hoped thatthe example of Boston will be 
largely followed by towns throughout tbe 
Sta 


te. 

The hand of Death has this year laid itself 
upon some pf the most prominent and illustri- 
ous advocates of the rights of Women. First 
and most nearly we were called upon to de- 
plore the loss of Chief Justice Chase, our firm 
and unvarying friend and counsellor. This 
took place on May 10th, and on the 17th, the 
world was made rer by the departure of 
John Stuart Mill. One of the master minds 
of the Age was thus removed from its intellec- 
tual hemisphere. But the work of this noble 
man remains,and the world must not forget 
that in all that he did and endeavored tor 
human thought and for human freedom, the 
enfranchisement of Woman deeply enters. 
Mr. Mill could not conceive ofthe co-existence 
of afree manhood with that of an enslaved 
womanhuod, stinted in education, restricted 
in business and profession, and studiously sub- 
jugated by law. He saw that all the evils of 
serfdom would continue to afflict society so 
long as one half of it should be held amenable 
to the goodwill and pleasure of the other half. 
What he has left behind him on this subject 
will live, and deserve to live, while men have 
minds that aspire to freedom, and while wo- 
men have hearts to remember great and faith- 
ful service. 

The month of December took from our 
midst Professor Agassiz,a man never iden- 
tified with our movement. But we must 
mention him here asa great friend and pro- 
moter of womanly culture. When in his youth 
he graduated from a German university, he 
chose for the theme of his essay the equality 
of the female with the male intellect. In his 
well remembered school at Cambridge, he has 
trained hundreds of young women to seek 
pleasure and profit in scientific pursuits. 

When about to lecture in the Capital of 
Brazil, he asked of the Emperor as an especial 
favor that the women of the community, as 
well as the men, might attend his lectures. 
Time only allows us to mention these facts 
very briefly, but time would be insufficient to 
tell the loss and sorrow which his death has 
brought to the women who knew how to 
profit by his gracious and exhilarating instruc- 
tion, and by his charming companionsbip. 

So much for December. And now January 
has taken Sarah Grimke and Charles Lenox 
Remond from the earthly to the heavenly 
fold of the Master. The last named of these 
fought through the bitter battle of his race and 
saw the freedom of women as a concomitant 
of the abolition of slavery. The first was one 
of the earliest champions of the rights of the 
slave in our country, and of our sex. A fear- 
less and consistént advocate of every pure and 
just reform, she was fitly laid in her grave at 
the age of eighty-two years, with the crown 
of her dignified maidenhood, with the praise 
of the noblest men, with the thanks and emu- 
lation of the noblest women. 

In reviewing the past year we cannot but 
feel the solid and steadfast gain of the cause 
to whose advocacy we stand pledged. Our 
good time ie still coming, not come, and the 
work of Woman’s enfranchisement every- 
where meets with difficulties and impedi- 
ments. But these obstacles gradually yield 
before the power of earnest and persevering 
labor. Our method of working is slow but 
sure. We have not undertaken to give an 
exhibition of magic, or to astonish the world 
by a coup d’ état. We have appealed to the 
reason and conscience of mankind, and we 
have appealed having faith in these powers, 
and faith in the simple justice and need of our 
demand. And so, while some mock, and many 
remain indifferent, the earnest men and wo- 
men of the world answer to our appeal, and 
rise up to add their efforts to ours. This mod- 
est meeting is but one wave of a great sea of 
thought and sympathy which to-day visits 
every shore in Christendom. In every coun- 
try of Europe, women are learning to associ- 
ate their efforts, and preparing to lift society 
to the level of a higher 4nd more equal civili- 
zation. The women even of India, and of 
Turkey, are not beyond this benign and ever 
increasing influence, No king, dugmatist, or 
despot has power to still this ocean of femi- 
nine life, or to bid its waves recede. The fiat 
of the Almighty has gone forth. “The people 
that walked in darkness have seen a great Jight. 
And they that dwell in the land of the shad- 
ow of death, upon them has a great light shin- 
ed.” The light of hope, and of truth, the light 
of equal intelligence and of equal justice for 
Man and Woman, before God and the world. 


Rev. ELLEN GUSTIN was then introduced 
to the audience and spoke, she said, without 
preparation. She expected the advancement 
of Woman through the Gospel of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Why then did not Christ speci- 
fy this reform and give directions concerning 
it? Webelieve that he did. Mrs. Gustin 
thought the influence of Woman was needed 
in church, state, school, all the departments of 
human society. 

Hon. SAMUEL A. SEWALL, the Treasurer, 
then made his report for the year just ended. 


8. E. SEWALL, Treasurer, in account with Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association: 


r. 
Jan. 11, 1873. Balance of $500 voted by N. E. 
Woman Suffrage Association................ 
Jan. 11, 1873. Received from pledges at Annual 
BION 5.06 4n 05 5600969000960 00060008 00000 +400 
Jan. 28, 1873. Cash of W. L. Garrison, Julia 
Ward Howe and Lucy Stone, Trustees, being 
a bequest from Samuel Barrett, of Concord, 


$283.69 


and subject to the direction of the Trustees. 400.00 
e Cr $738.69 
June 11, 1873. Paid Woman's JouRNAL sun- 
dry advances per Dill.........ccecseececceese $130.73 
Nov. 11, 1873. Paid balance of account of ex- 
penses of three conventions................. 60.53 
Nov. 17, 1873. Paid on account of other conven- 
tions to H. B. Blackwell......ccccccsccsesces 100.00 


Jan. 27, 1874. Balance in hand of Treasurer... 447.73 





$733.69 
8. E. SEWALL, Treas. 





| the movement, and put into the treasury of 
| the Association the sum of $1700. ? 


— 


Boston, Jan. 27, 1874. 





On motion this report was accepted. The 


ntment, by Gov. Washburn, of Mrs. Business Committee then reported the fol- 


lowing resolutions: 


1. Resolved. That we demand of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts first of all to enact a law providing for 
the exercise by women of their right of suffrage in 
Municipal and Presidential elections, afterwa to 
submit a Constitutional Amendment prohibiting all 
political distinctions on account of sex ; also so to revise 
the statutes asto secure equality of rights for hus- 
band and wife, father aud mother, widower and 
widow. 

2. Kesoived, That this Assdciation heartily approve 
of the action of its Executive Committee in organiz- 
ing Woman Suffrage Political Ciubs, and we recom- 
mend the formation of similar Clubs in every town 
and village of the Commonwealth. 

3. Resolved, That the recent seizure and public sale 
of the property of the Misses Smith, of Glastonbury. 
Ct., for the payment of taxes, in the assessment of 
which they were denied a voice, is a repetition of the 
crime of the British government, in its attempt to en- 
force upon our revolutionary ancestors the odious 
Stamp Act and Tea-tax ; but with the added meanness, 
in this case, that, not only is the crim> committed by 
fathers, husbands and sons against their own mothers, 
wives and daughters, but also in flagrant violation of 
their own avowed political principles. 

4. Resolved, That having caretully considered the 
matter in the light both of moral principle and politi- 
cal expediency, we heartily approve the course of 
these heroic women, in their peaceful resistance to 
the demands of arbitrary power, and we cordially 
commend their example to all who are able and 
willing to make the requisite personal sacrifice, believ - 
ing as we do that no other issue can be raised with the 
present despotic government of the country which 
will so surely accomplish its speedy reformation. 


On motion of Mr. Blackwell, it was voted 
that these resolutions be taken up, singly, in 
their order, fordiscussion. Before this discus- 
sion began Mrs. Stone gave notice that the 
Committee on Membership would pass round 
the hall, giving opportunity to those who 
wished tojoin the Association. The first reso- 
lution was then read again and Mr. Blackwell 
explained what the actual political disabilities 
of women were. 

Hon. SAMUEL E. SEWALL, by request, then 
made a statement respecting the inequalities 
of the law between husband and wife. 

STEPHEN 8. FosteR wished to amend 
this resolution, believing that the law should 
assign the entire custody and direction of 
children to the mother, and that children 
should follow the condition of the mother in- 
stead of that of the father. 

Mr. SPENCER asked a question respecting 
dower, which Mr. Sewall answered. 

Miss JENNIE CoLLINs thought that the 
latter part of Mr. Foster’s plan would disfran- 
chise the men of this commonwealth, since as 
children they would follow the condition of 
their mothers. , 

Mr. Foster then asked if it might not be 
well for men to try that condition awhile, 
and see how they liked it. 

Miss CoLutns then described, with deep feel- 
ing, the course of a Legislative Hearing now in 
process in regardto the labor of women and 
children in factories, a matter of the greatest 
interest to every woman. 

Lucy STone then spoke in support of the 
resolution and moved its adoption, which was 
voted. 

Mr. BLACKWELL then read the second reso- 
lution, and spoke briefly in its behalf, saying 
that at present, our govermnent is not trans- 
acted on Republican principles. He described 
the caucuses in his section of the city, show- 
ing how political action was accomplished, not 
at the polls nor in the primary meetings, but 
by a few men, who do not fairly represent the 
great majority. The best men do not go to 
the primary meetings. The way to draw 
them there is to admit the women also. The 
Woman’s Political Clubs shiould apply them- 
selves to this work, and secure the election of 
candidates favorable to Woman Suffrage. 

Rev. Jesse H. JoNEs thought one thing 
further necessary, to destroy the whole cau- 
cus and convention system, the vicious opera- 
tions of which he described. 

Mr. Foster approved of the organization 
of Clubs, but thought the resolution did not 
go farenough. He thought that the Woman 
qnestion has not yet been made paramount, 
as it should be. Mr. Foster referred to the 
tactics of the anti-slavery struggle as instruc- 
tive. The Clubs which we are now consider- 
ing should brand opposition to Woman Suf- 
frage as a crime, and treat it as such. 

Mrs. Howe said she thought the time near 
for the triumph of this cause, and that activ- 
ity in managing the Clubs, now under consid- 
eration, was the next thingin order. 

Mrs. STONE expressed her deep interest in, 
and high expectations from the Political 
Clubs. She moved the adoption of the resolu- 
tion and it was voted. 

The third and fourth resolutions were then 
read approving the courseof the Misses Smith, 
of Glastonbury. 

Mr. WARDWELL agreed with Mrs. Gustin 
that the Gospel plan was the one which must 
settle this matter. 

Dr. Dio Lewis described a new Temper- 
ance movement which he had devised and 
put in practice in the West. The resolutions 
were voted, and the meeting adjourned to half 
past seven. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The hall was crowded; every available seat 
was occupied, and many persons occupied the 
aisles, Lucy Stone called the meeting to order 
at 7.30 P.M. 

The Committee on Nominations reported 
the following list of officers for 1874: 

OFFICERS FOR 1874, 


President.—James Freeman Clarke, Jamai- 
ca Plain. 

Vice-Presidents—William Lloyd Garrison, 
Boston Highlands; Ann B. Earle, Worcester ; 
John G. Whittier, Amesbury; Lidian Emer- 
son, Concord; Hon. Robert C. Pitman, New 
Bedford; Mrs. Richmond Kingman, Cum- 


mington ; Edpah D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain - 

Hon. Isaac Ames, Boston; Rev. Wm. B. 

Wright, Boston; J. Inzersoll Bowditch, West 

Roxbury; — Maria Child, Wayland ; Mary 

Dewey, Sheffield; Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Wor- 
eester; William I. Bowditch, Boston; Mrs. 
| Samuel E. Sewall, Melrose; A. Bronson Al- 
| cott, Concord; Angelina G. Weld, Hyde Park = 
| Hon. Henry Wilson, Natick; Jacob M. Man- 
ning, D. D., Boston; Lucy Sewall, M. D., Bos- 
top; Rev. Joseph May, Newburyport; Marie 
E. Zakrzewska, M. D., Roxbury; Mrs. C. B, 
Richmond, Lowell; Mrs, B. F. Barker, Fitch- 
burg; Seth Hunt, Northampton ; Sarah Shaw 
Russell, Boston; Mrs. Harrison Bliss, Wor- 
cester; Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., Boston; 
Charles W. Slack, Boston; Wm.S. Robinson, 
Malden. 

Executive Committee—Julia Ward Howe, 
Chairman; Abby W. May, Boston; Mrs. Isaae 
Ames, Boston; Thomas J. Lothrop, Taunton ; 
Dr. Aaron Ordway, Lawrence; Mrs. A. A. 
Fellows, Cambridge; Mrs. S. C. Vogl, Boston ; 
S. C. Hopkins, Boston; Philip Wheeler, Bos- 
ton; Dr. Bartlett, North Brookfield; Mrs. 
Maria F. Walling, Cambridge; Mrs. Maria 
W. Porter, Melrose; Mrs. Hariet H. Robin- 
son, Malden; Lucy Stone, Boston. 

Corresponding Secretary—Henry B. Black- 
well, Boston. 

Recording Secretary —Charles K. Whipple, 
Boston. 

Treasurer—Samuel E. Sewall, Boston. 

On motion of Mr Blackwell: 


Voted, That the Executive Committee be 
authorized to secure a Corresponding Member 
- every town of the State as far as practica- 

le. 

The Committee on Resolutions then report~ 
ed the following additional resolutions: 


ADDITIONAL RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That the recognition of the equal right 
of women to vote and hold office by the Patrons of 
Husbandry in their Granges, by the Sovereigns of In- 
dustry in their Councils, and by the Good Templars 
in their Lodges, renders these societies practical aux- 
iliaries of the Woman Su e Movement and enti- 
tles us to expect their friendly aid and co-operation, 

Resolved, That the University of Boston, by admit- 
ting women to all its advantages, has placed itself in 
line with Christiam Civilization, and we rejoice that 
one University in Massachusetts is in conformity 
with the law of God which knows no distinetion om 
account of sex. 

Resolved, That we heartily thank the friends of Im- 
partial Suffrage in Congress for their effort to pre- 
serve Woman Suffrage in Utah, and we instruct our 
officersto address a Memorial to Congress, asking 
that women may be enfranchised in the District of 
Columbia and in all the Territories. 

Resolved, Thatthe opposition recently made to the 
admiseion of women upon the Boston School Com-- 
mittee after being duly elected, although women have 
acted in the same capacity, for years, in this State 
and elsewhere, is illegal and impertinent, a new evi- 
dence of the indiscriminate and unreasoning preju- 
dice which animates the oponents of Equal Rights,, 
anda new vindication of the need of Woman Suf- 
frage. 

By permission, S. S. Foster, then read @ 
petition, which he had prepared, and to which 
he desired signatures amoung the audience, as- 


follows: 
PETITION. 
To the Honorable Senate and House of Representa- 
es of Massachusetts, in General Court assem- 
€a: 

The undersigned, citizens of Massachusetts, 
respectfully request you to take immediate 
measures to secure to women the right to vote: 
and hold office on equal terms with men. 

We also beg leave respectfully to represent, 
that the Ruling Power of this Commonwealth 
is not, in any true sense, a Republic. On the 
contrary, it is a combination of a powerful 
minority against the rights and liberty of the 
majority—a despotism as absolute, and as irre- 
sponsible to its victims, as any which now ex- 
ists among the monarchies of the old world. 

Such a government we abhor, whether it 
places the stigma of inferiority and political 
servitude upon the male, or the female sex, or 
upon both combined. To such a government 
we owe no rightful allegiance, nor can we 
longer give it voluntary support. 

e, therefore, as good citizens, loyal to the 
principles of self-government, as embodied in 
the Declaration of Independence, jealous of our 
country’s honor, willing to sacrifice private in- 
terest in its defence, hereby avow our purpose 
to refuse, and by every moral and peaceful 
means in our power, to resist the further pay- 
ment of taxes, till the aristocracy of sex shall 
be eliminated from our Municipal law, and 
this great public wrong shall be reetified by 
such an amendment of our State Constitution 
as shall secure to women an equal voice with 
men inthe management of the affairs of the 
Commonwealth. 

Wm. Har.ow, President of the Woman 
Suffrage Political Club of Worcester, then 
read an address to the meeting. 

Mrs. STONE urged those present who were 
not members of this Association to join it 
now, and gave some details in regard to the 
now famous case of the Misses Smith of Glas- 
tonbury. She pointed out the perfect justice 
of their claim, and described the oppressive 
character of the laws under which that tran- 
saction took plaee. 

The first additional resolution was then 
read, and Mrs. Fousom addressed the meet- 
ing in opposition to it. No privileges in these 
Societies were of real value. She thought 
that the ballot was the only adequate founda- 
tion for Woman’s Rights. 

Mr. Foster said that he had designed to 
vote for the resolution, but that Mrs Folsom 
had converted him. 

Mr. BLACKWELL advocated this resolution. 
He said that women and men stood on equal 
terms in the Granges and Lodges, and that 
those institutions were helpful as well as 
friendly to our cause. 

Miss AMANDA LANE bore similar testimony 
in regard to the Lodges of Good Templars, 
in which she was an officer. 

Mrs. Howe said a few words in support of 
the resolution. 

Mr. LoupER of Boston added his testimony 
to that of Miss Lane, that the Good Templars 
advocated the full right of Woman to the bal- 
lot. 

Dr. Mercy B. Jackson took the same side- 

The question being taken, the resolution 





was voted. 
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Mr. BLACKWELL read the next resolution, | declared himself unequivocally in favor of giv-; in defense of a principle so dear to us 4!l. ) were men, receiving 65 per cent of the wages. | 
eulogizing the Boston University. jng Woman the right to vote, and whotrusted | They will find themselves never less alone | Over a third of rural teachers and no small 

Mrs. Howe said she bad lately heard a most | that she would be accorded this right by the | than when alone. Mas. C. C. Hussgy. portion of city teachers, are mere boys and girls 
interesting account of the Boston University, | present Legislature. More than a thousand East Orange, N. J., Jan. 25. | under twenty, without experience or training, | 
from its President. Its organization seemed | persons were in the audience and great enthu- | who ought to be stadying at school. While 





to her admirable even in other respects, but it | siasm prevailed. 


was crowned and glorified by the perfect | 
equality of the sexes provided for in its organi- 
zation and management. The attitude of 
President Warren in regard to this matter 
contrasted most honorably with that lately 
taken by President Eliot of Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

De. Mercy B. JAcKSON, an officer in the 
Medical Department of the Boston University, 
then, by request, gave some details respecting 
the organization of that department. 

Miss Mary F. EAsTMAN made a few re- 
marks in regard to the co-education of the 
sexes, aud the blunders of Dr. Clarke’s book 
in regard to it, also the inconsistencies involv- 
ed in our present methods of education. 

The question being taken, it was voted. 

Mr. BLACKWELL then read the resolution 
concerning Utah and the Territories, and 
gave some details in regard to Congressional 
action on the matters in question. 

The resolution was voted. 

The last resolution was then read and yo- 
ted. 
Mrs. STONE said, it is acommon assertion 
that women do not wish to vote. She wished 
that an appeal should be made to the clergy to 
teach women the importance of understand- 
ing and fulfilling their political duties. 

Mr. FosTEr thought this plan not a reason- 
able or practical one. The clergy generally 
are opposed to our reform, and do not even 
recognize the rights of women in their own 
churches, 

Mrs. STONE replied. 

Mr. Foster rejoined, proposing to amend 
by asking clergymen favorable to our princi- 
ples to preach upon them. 

Mr. BLACKWELL objected to the amend- 
ment, and gave instances of clergymen favor- 
able to Woman Suffrage. The women, he said, 
are largely led by the clergy. 

Mr.W.W.DoueErty of South Boston, said he 
had just joined the Association, but he thought 
our influence should be used to set the clergy 
right if they are not so now. 

Mr. Foster pressed his amendment, and 
spoke of the obvious fact that we have not yet 
a majority either of women or men, and that 
a more radical position must be taken before 
we can succeed. 

Mrs. STONE suggested, and Mr Foster ac- 
cepted, that we should assume in the request to 
those clergymen, that they are favorable to our 
principles, and the resolution was then voted. 

Mrs. STonk then earnestly maintained that 
our cause is making steady progress, and that 
we have every reason for encouragement. 

A gentleman reported that the School Com- 
mittee have just voted out the women lately 
chosen on that Committee. 

Mr. BLACKWELL said that the School Com- 
mittee could not legally do so, as the law gave 
them no right to decide upon the qualifica- 
tions of their members who held a legal cer- 
tificate of the fact of their election. 

Another gentleman confirmed the state- 
ment that the School Committee had exclud- 
ed the ladies. * 

Mr. BLACKWELL offered the following reso- 
lution. 


Resolved, That the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association, in view of the illegal 
ejection of several ladies from the Buard by 
the School Committee of Boston, respectfully 
ask these ladies to maintain their right to their 
seats, and to contest the question in the Su 
preme Court of the State, and if necessary in 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 


The meeting then adjourned. 
The Boston Journal of 28 inst, says, truly : 


The Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association was held in Wes- 
leyan Hall yesterday afternoon and evening. 
The attendance was large,the discussions spirit- 
ed, and a series of resolutions touching partic- 
ularly upon the phases of the movement most 

rominently before the people was adopted. 

he resolution, acknowledging the Good Tem- 
plars and kindred organizations which’ practi- 
cally recognize the equal right of women to 
vote and hold office, as auxiliaries in the move- 
ment, was well-timed. The comprehensive 
character of the Good Templars’ organization 
was well illustrated by the fact that the Secre- 
tary of that Order, a lady, made a graceful 
speech, showing that it had educated many 
women to assist in the formation of Suffrage 
Associations, and by a colored member of the 
Order, who demonstrated that its educational 
influences were restricted to neither sex nor 
race. ° 





THE MAINE CONVENTION. 


The Woman Suffrage Association of the 
State of Maine assembled Wednesday evening 
Jan. 27, in Granite Hall, Augusta, Maine, 
There was a very large attendance, a consid. 
erable number of those present being mem- 
bers of the Legislature. Hon. Joshua Nye, 
President of the Association, presided. He 
made a few remarks relatiug to the removal of 
Political disabilities from women. 

The first speaker introduced was Mrs. Agnes 
A. Houghton of Bath, who lectured on the 
“Turning of the Tide,” in which she contend- 
ed that Woman should be elevated socially, 
politically and morally, enjoying the same 
rights as man. The ballot would then be grant- 
ed and enjoyed. She was followed by Judge 





Benjamin Kingsbury, Jr., of Portland, who 


SECOND DAY. 

The Morning Session was devoted princi- 
pally to business and the following officers 
were elected: President, Benjamin Kings- 
bury of Portland ; Secretary, Miss Addie Quim- 
by of Augusta; Treasurer, Mrs. W. K. Lancy 
of Augusta. Among the V ice-presidents are 
the Hon. S. F. Hersey of Bangor, and John 
Neal of Portland. An Executive Committee 
was elected which includes John P. White- 
house, Hon. Joshua Nye, Neal Dow, Jr., and 
other leading citizens. The attendance was 
large. In order not to conflict with a meet- 
ing of the State Temperance Association no 
afternoon session was held, and in return, the 
State Temperance Society gave up its evening 
meeting to enable its members to attend the 
Suffrage Convention. 

At the Evening Session, speeches were made 
by Henry B. Blackwell of Boston, Rev. Ellen 
Gustin of Mansfield, Mary Eastman of Lowell, 
and others. Resolves were passed pledging the 
Association not to cease their efforts until 
the unjust discrimination with regard to vo- 
ting is swept away; that in the election of 
President, and of all officers where the qual- 
ifications of voters are not prescribed, by the 
State Constitution, the experiment shonld be 
tried of allowing women to vote; thatin view 
of the large amount of money which has been 
expended in Maine for the exclusive benefit of 
the boys’ Industrial School, during the past 
twenty years, it is the prayer of the ladies of 
Maine that the present Legislature shall vote 
the sum asked for the establishment of an In- 
dustrial School for girls. 

In spite of the storm the large hall was 
nearly filled by a very fine audience including 
the members of the Judiciary Committee and 
most of the officers and delegates of the 
State Temperance Convention. H. B. B. 








oe -——— 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 


The forty-sixth Annual Exhibition of the 
Chauncy Hall School took place in Music 
Hall, Boston, last Wednesday afternoon. At 
ten minutes of three the school entered and 
took their place under the direction of Major 
Charles F. Pierce, the commander of the 
school battalion. Their entrance was made 
in splendid style, the marching being firm and 
regular. The scholars took their seats, the 
larger boys in the rear and the boys of the pre- 
paratory department in front. The young la- 
dies of the school and a part of the boys occu 
pied that portion of the iower balcony nearest 
the stage. The declamations and readirgs 
were remarkable for the excellence of the elo- 
cution, the voices being clear and well modu- 
lated and the articulation distinct, the natural 
method employed being particularly noticeable, 
there being a praiseworthy absence of the af- 
fectation which is a common fault of schoo! 
reading. The graceful freedom of the ges- 
tures was also an admirable characteristic. 
The exercises included readings, recitations, 
declamations and several hnmorous dialogues. 
The gold medal of the Thayer Association for 
excellence in composition was awarded to 
Alice Chapin, and a book prize for excellence 
in the same department to Alfred S. Higgins. 
The regular graded medals of the school were 
awarded as follows: First gold medals M. Ada 
Molineux and Alfred S Higgins. Thus these 
honors were equally divided, each sex securing 
two of the above named four prizes. For the 
second gold medal, Arthur R. Wilmarth, third 
gold medals, Herbert Austin, Ernest F. von 
Arnim, Alice H. Fay, David K. Horton, Arthur 
S. Leland. 


in 


CAN WE TRUST WOMEN DOCTORS? 


It is rather late in the day to raise this ques- 
tion, as women are quietly but successfully 
giving proof of their ability in every depart- 
ment of medical science. 

Every fact is an argument, and the world 
yet needs “line upon line to free it from an 
underlying contempt for the ability and intel. 
lect of Woman. 

The Nantucket Mirror gives the following 
fact: 


The little girl, Sarah Barrally, who had the 
great sack or cluster of tumors removed from 
her neck on the 7th of September last, re 
turned home last Tuesday. This remarkabie 
operation, which we noticed in our columns 
at the time, was performed at the New Eng- 
land Hospital for Women and Children, in 
Boston, by a lady surgeon, Miss Dimmock. 
No less than seventy-one tumors, varying in 
size from the dimensions of a pullet’s egg 
down to those of a pea, were found within 
the sack, and were successfully removed. The 
little girl is now, to all appearances, entirely 
well. The case was an extraordinary one, 
and attracted the attention of several medi- 
cal men who visited the island last summer, 
as well as of ali our own people. L. 8. 








THE ABBY SMITH FUND. 


My Dear Mrs. Stone:—I enclose five dol- 
lars to the fund for the Misses Smith, of Glas- 
tonbury, Conn., as a family contribution, and 
if more is needed shall be ready to give more, 
and also collect for the purpose. 

We surely ought to sustain in every way 
these noble women, who stand in the breach, 








| . . 
IN MEMORIAM. numerous institutions are estaliished for the 


Mr. George W. Keene, one of the most prom- 
inent citizens of Lynn, died of apoplexy, at 
the St. Nicholas Hotel, last Wednesday, at the 


higher education of young men, young women 
are left too much to private echools, which, 
being undertaken asa money making business, | 


age of of 61 years, Mr. Keene was one of the | *fe often deficient in apparatus, and nothing 
most extensive manufacturers of Lynn, an | ‘horoughly done, 


earnest friend of Woman Suffrage, and an | 


officer in the Suffrage Club of Lynn; also a 
prominent member of the order of Free Ma- 
sons, and eminent commander of Olivet ¢om- 
mandery ; also a director in one of the Salem 
banks. The news of his death awakens much 
sympathy for his family, consisting of a wife 
and three children. 











Mr. and Mrs. Amasa Walker will spend the 
rest of the winter in Florida, 


We invite the special attention of our read- 
ers to the elaborate review of Mrs. Somer- 
ville’s Recollections, which we publish this 
week. 

It is better in Mrs, Gough’s opinion for a 
woman to be laughed at for not being married 
than to be unable to laugh because she is mar- 
ried unhappily. : 

Chief-Justice Waite’s mother was a Selden, 
relating him to the New York judges, Samuel 
L. and Henry R. Selden. The question is 
whether like them he is in favor of women suf. 
frage? Our Ohio friends says he is. 

The Boston School Committee, by a vote of 
45 to 42, have seen fit to deny the right of the 
ladies, elected members by an overwhelming 
majority of the people of their respective 
Wards, to occupy seats in that body. 

The Woman's Social Education Society of 
New York, held its regular weekly meeting at 
Plimpton Hall, Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 20th. 
The President, Mrs. Caroline A. Soule, read a 
paper on “Peace—the Love-gift of the Mes- 
siah.” 

The annual meeting of the Cambridge Wo- 
man Suffrage Association was held at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Baker last Wednesday evening, 
28th inst. Owing to the absence of the secre- 
tary,the election of officers was postponed. 
Mrs. Abba G. Woolson read a paper on “Dress 
Reform.” 


Atthe Vermont Dairymen’s Association, 
in session at Essex Junction, last week, with 
a large attendance, a number of ladies were 
present. This is one of two associations in 
the country that give especial attention to 
butter, the other being the Western New 
York Buttermakers’ Association. 

Prof. Tyndall, the great scientist, lectured 
to the children in London during the Christ- 
mas holidays on “the propagation of sounds,” 
We have always thought that children were 
peculiarly well qualified already so far as this 
particular branch of science is concerned. 
But each new step in popularizing science is sig- 
nificant and commendable. 

New England predilection for lady instruct- 
resses crops out not only in Boston, but, in 
the far father-land of Hindostan. For here, 
simultaneously with the election of Lucretia 
Crocker and three others to be school commis- 
sioners in this city, comes the appointment 
by the British government of two of the fair 
sex to similar positions in the northern provin- 
ces of India. 


The first course of lectures to women, de- 
livered under the direction of a Committee 
of ladies belonging to Sorosis, was opened last 
week. The general theme is “Hygienic and 
Moral Influences of Dress ;” the special topic 
was “Health of Women as Affected by Dress ;” 
for Friday, Influence and Results of Extrava- 
gance in Dress;” for Saturday morning, 
“Dress from both Points of View.” Dr. Mary 
J. Studley will lecture in the chapel of Dr. 
Deems’s Church. Dr. Eliza E. Judson in the 
lecture-room of Dr. Gallaudet’s Church, Dr. 
Anna D. French in the chapel of Dr. Hastings’s 
Church, and Dr. Mary A. Wattles in Newark, 
N. J. A similar course will be given subse- 
quently. 

Miss Kate Hillard lectured last Wednesday 
evening at Unity Chapel, on Fourth Avenue 
and One Hundred and Twenty-eighth St., upon 
“Wordsworth.” She had expected to speak 
upon the subject of “Old English Ballads,” 
but owing to the loss of the manuscript in a 
Fifth Avenue stage in the morning, another 
theme was substituted. Sheconsidered Burns 
superior to Wordsworth, because he had a 
keen appreciation of all that was humorous, 
Wordsworth believed that children and the 
lower classes approached nearer to a perfect 
human nature because they had never been 
taught. Miss Hillard claimed that it was im- 
possible that mankind, in a thoroughly un- 
cultured state, could be superior in any way 
to mankind in a state of perfect civilization. 
She said that Walt Whitman had carried out 
Wordsworth’s ideas. 


At the recent meeting of the Michigan Teach- 
ers’ Association, Superintendent A. B. Curtis, 
of Michigan, said that in 1872, 74 per cent 
of Michigan teachers were women, receiving 


Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. Blake, and Mrs. 
Gage appeared before the Assembly Judiciary 
Committee of the New York Legislature, on 
Thursday evening, Jan. 22d, for the purpose | 
of advocating a bill to either allow women 


taxation. The bearing took place in the As- 
sembly Chamber, which was crowded aimost 
to suffocation. The Lieutenant Governor, 
nearly all of the Senators, and many Assem- 
blymen were present, besides a large number 
of ladies and gentlemen. The New York 
World says “The substance of the speeches 


made by the same women, with the excep- 
tion that they now offer to extend to the men 
what they call the other horn of the dilemma, 
aud let them pass a law exempting the wo- 
men from taxation, with the understanding 
that the agitators will say no more about the 
right of suffrage.” 


A singular phase of the Temperance move 
ment has been developed in Ohio within a 
short time. At Gallipolis on Saturday last a 
temperance league was organized, and a band 
of eighty ladies went around to the various 
saloons holding religious services and making 
personal appeals to the proprietors to give up 
their business, In some cases they found the 
doors fastened against them, when they held 
their services by the door. They bought the 
entire stock at one place, and amid the ringing 
of church bells and the cheering of spectators 
emptied the liquor into the street. At New Vi- 
enna the reform movement was roughly inter- 
fered with by aman named Van Pelt, who or- 
dered the ladies to leave, responded to their 
prayers with blasphemy, and deluged them 
with dirty water and beer, His conduct, how- 
ever, has added to the force of the movement 
by interesting the entire populace on the side 
of the reformers, and it is doubtful whether the 
men of the place will allow the saloon to stand. 
But how much better it would be if these 
women could vote for Temperance! 


Of the various bills now struggling in the 
United States Senate and House concerning the 
much legislated Territory of Utah, the one the 
least objectionable is that introduced by Mr. 
Sargent in the Senate, which is extremely 








stringent regarding polygamy, but leaves the 
question of Woman Suffrage untouched. Hon. 
T. M. Wilson of Indiana has offered in the 
House a bill which would practically establish 
military rule in Utah and also repeal the right 
of Suffrage for women. Such a law would es- 
tablish positive despotism and deprive both 
men and women of the ordinary rights of citi- 
zenship. According to Mr. Poland’s Utah bill 
in the House the statutes already in force re- 
garding Woman Suffrage remain. The bills 
introduced by Mr. Frelinghuysenand Mr. Lo- 
gan are substantially the same, excepting that 
Mr. Logan’s bill-is even more oppressive than 
Frelinghuysen’s, but we are informedby ad- 
vices from Washington tlHfat there is scarcely a 
chance of the passage of these last bills. 


Considering the question why women teach- 
ers are paid less than men, the Springfield 
(Mass.) Union says that, “Professions are paid 
with considerable reference to the cost of the 
training which is required to fit people to exer- 
cisethem. The doctor, lawyer, minister, invest 
in their education an amount of capital on which 
they not unreasonably expect to get a fair inter- 
estinfeesorsalary. Applying thisrule to the 
question of the comparative salaries of wo- 


the right to vote or else exempt them from | 


was the same as all the rest that have been 


i 


others for a separate prison for women. (On 
Thursday, one from 8. B. Phinney, J. B. Db 
Cogewell and 149 others of Barnstable County, 
and Joseph T. Massey and 75 others of Bel- 
lingham, for a separate prison for female con- 
in the Senate. In the 
House, petitions were received from Robert 
C. Pitman and 783 others of New Bedford, tor 


victs, was offered 


a separate prison for women, 


The Boston Transers,¢ sensibly suggests thet 
teachers should be required by School Com- 
mittees and Superintendents to utilise the Cer- 
tennial Anniversaries now opening upon us 
and to continue for some years, by arranging 
for every day, mirked by an event in the lave 


| century, an exercise based on that event. 


“The Tea Party,” it says, “though possessed 
| of rare elements fur social and popular recog- 
| nition, was not amore marked affair, hist ri- 
| cally ccnsidercd, than a score of others, whose 
| recurring dates will be seized upon by educa- 
| tors everywhere who feel the extreme difficul- 
| ty of impressing past events, remote or recent, 
| with present vitality. Try, for instance, some 
bright boy twelve or fifteen years old, and ree 
| what muddled notions he has of the Rebellion 
}and the death of Lincoln, But the child a 
little older, who remembers the wild excite- 

ment incident to Lee's surrender, can tell all 
| about that. The senses were first impressed 
| and then the imagination and intelligence. 





General Boynton gives an amusing account 
of “The Ladies’ Battle,” lately waged in 
Washington over the nomination of Mr, Wil- 
liams. Svuciety has decided that the wite of the 
Chief Justice is “the flest lady in the land.” 
Like Susan Nipper, sie isa permanent, while 
the ladies of other higu officials are but tem- 
poraries, liable to lose their position at any mo- 
ment by popular caprice or tLe will of the 
President. The wife of the Chief Justice has 
the right to receive the first call. Now this 
is equally the privilege of the wife of the 
President, but, unlike Mrs. Chief Justice, she 
need not return calls. Mr. Chase was a wid- 
ower, 80 the society question had no opportu- 
nity to give trouble when he was appointed. 
General Boynton says: ‘Seriously, there is 
no exaggeration in all this, ‘That hollow mock- 
ery, ca:led society, has been fighting the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Williams with all the bitterness 
and all the weapons it could command, not on 
the ground of its fitness, but solely on account 
of its relation to that far more important ques- 
tion of ‘first lady.’ If Mr, Williams had been, 
beyond room for doubt in any mind, the man 
best fitted of all in the land fur Chief Justice, 
society would have lashed itself into the same 
rage; and loyal senators would have met dis- 
loyalty of the rankest sort at their fresides 
and in their beds, for hostility to the President's 
nomination of ‘first lady’ invaded all circles, aud 
made them as uncomfortable as the plague of 
frogs made the first circles of Egypt.” 








BUSINESS NOTICES, 

Peabody Medical Lustitute, No. 4 Bulfinch 
Street, Bostoa.—When a thing is counterfeited, it is 
a proof of its excellence and popularity, The Pea- 
body Medical Institute is a case in point. Founded 
in good faith many years ago, and the only establish- 
meut of the kind in the country, its success and ever- 
increasing populari'y tnally caused the name (Med- 
ical [nstitute) to be pirated and adopted by a lot of 
infamous quacks, empirics and pretenders, who have 
been endeavoring to cheat the public by sailing un- 
der a stolen flag. The founder of the Peabody Medi- 
cal Institute can in no way be held responsible for 
this misuse of the name of a repytable and well-known 
curative establishment and legitimate medical insti- 
tute, which has been from the start specially devoted 
to the treatment of nervous derangemeuts and affec- 
tions, from whatever causes proceeding. During its 
existence there have been is-ued from it several med- 
ical publications; quite recently a work on Diseases 
of the Nervous System, which have had almost a 
world-wide circulation and popularity. These pub- 
lications sufficiently attest the h'gh character of the 
institute uuder whose patronage these medical works 
have been published. Meantime it is gratifying to 
know that several of the impudent charlatans, who 
have stolen its name to cover their nefarious prac- 
tices, are getting their deserts in the penal institutions 








men and teachers, we find it goes part way at 
least to justify the difference. Asa rule men 
can’t get schools unless they can show a col- 
lege diploma. Women teachers, on the con- 
trary, are not required to be college graduates, 
but go at once from the academy or compara- 
tively inexpensive normal school to their charg- 
es. A college course in these days costs from 
$2000 to $4000. Thus at once we see that 
the mamwho takes to school-teaching has got 
to have a salary which shall be a return ona 
much larger investment for education, than 
his lady assistant or colleague has made.” 


Woman Suffrage Petitions were presented in 
the Massachusetts Senate, on Thursday, Jan. 
29, by Senator Washburn of East Boston, and 
Senator Bacon of Lawrence, signed by nearly 
twelve hundred names, many of them eminent 
citizens. The names of five ex-Mayors of 
Lawrence appeared on one of them. About 
fifty more Suffrage petitions, signed by many 
thousand citizens of Massachusetts, have al- 
ready been sent in, and will be presented and 
referred to the Joint Special Committee on 
Woman Suffrage, which has been appointed 
this week. On Wednesday a petition was pre- 


of the Common wealth.— Loston Herald, 4—4t 


Avilude, or Game of Birds. Thirty-two beauti- 
ful pictures, thirty-two interesting descriptions. The 
best possible incentive to the study of Natural Histo- 
ry. The only game ever published in the interest of 
science. Forsale by a!l dealers, or seut, postpaid, on 
receipt of seventy-five cents, by West & Lee, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

“Teaches Natural History incidentally, yet in the 
most systematic manner.’’—Zoston Daily Globe. 3—8t 


The Woodstock (C. W.) Sentinel sayz: “It is a gen- 
erally admitted fact that the medicine manufactured 
by Messis. Perry Davis & Scn has been instrumental 
in alleviating much pain and giving relief to millions 
of suffering humanity. The medicul faculty almost 
everywhere recommended the Pain-Killer, and its 
reputation is now established as the most beneficial 
family medicine now in use, and may be taken inter- 
nally and externaily to expel pain.” 1—5¢ 


The “Housekeeper” of our Health.—The 
liver is the great depurating or blood cleausing organ 
of the system. Set the great hou:ekeeper of our 
health at wo:k, and tue foul corruptions which gen- 
der in the blood, and rot out, as it were, the machin- 
ery of life, are gradually expelled from the system. 
For this purpose Dr. Vierce’s Gulden Medical Discoy- 
ery is pre-eminently the article needed, It cures ev- 
ery kind of humor from the worst scrofula to the 
common pimple, blotch, or eruption. Great eating 
ulcers kindly heal uuder its mighty curative influence, 
Virulent blood poisons that lurk in the system, are by 














sented in the Senate, from Judge J. A. Lowell, 
J.J. Williams, Bishop of Boston, Rev. Phillips 
Brooks and 761 others of Boston, for a sepa- 


it robbed of their terrors, and by a persevering and 
somewhat protracted use of it, the most taiuted sys- 
m may be com; letely renovated and built up anew. 


Enlarged glands, tumors and swellings dwindle away 


rate prison for female convicts; and in the | and disappear under the iufluence of this great re- 





85 per cent of all the wages, while 26 per cent 


House, one from Emory Washburn and 306 | solvent. It is s 1d by all Druggiste. 
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POETRY. 


OH NO! 
If blue-birds bloomed like flowers in a row 
And never could make @ round 
How would the daisies and violets know 
When to come out of the ground’ 
They would wait and wait the seasons round 
Never a flower could on earth be found. 
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And what would birds and butterflies do 
If the flowers had wings to fly? 
Why birds and blossoms, and butterflies too, 
Would stay far up in the sky 
And then the people would droop and sigh, 
And all the children on earth would ery. 
— St. Nicholas 


REST. 


BY CHKIPTINA G. RuPSETTI. 


© Earth, lie heavily upon her eyes ; 
Seal her sweet eyes weary of watching, Earth; | 
Lie close around her; leave no room for mirth | 
With its harch laughter, nor for sound of sighs. | 
She hath no questions, she hath no replies, 
Hushed in and curtained with a blessed dearth | 
Of all that irked her from the hour of birth; 
With stillness that is almost Paradise, 
Darkness more clear than noonday holdeth her, 
Silence more musica) than any song! 
Even her very heart has ceased to stir! 
Until the morning of eternity 
Her rest shall not begin nor end, but be; 
And when she wakes she will not think it long. 


TO AN UNKNOWN LADY. 


by Hi. Hw. 


There lived a lady who was lovelier 
Than anything that my poor ekill may paint— 
Though | would follow round the world till faint 


1 felt, for just one little look at her. 

Who suid she seemed like this or that did err 
Like her dear self she was alone—no taint 
From touch of mortal or of earth; blest eaint 

Serene, with many a faithful Worshiper! 
There is no poet's poesy would not, 

When laid against the whiteness of her meek, 
Proud, solemn face, make there a pitiful blot. 

It is so strange that 1 can never speak 
Of her without a tear! Oh, 1 forgot! 

This surely may fall blameless on that cheek! 
—From “The Riddle of Lovers,’ Scrilmer’s Monthly 


Sor June. 


1 know a Jady—no, I no not know 


Her face, her voice; I do not know her name; 
And yet such sudden, subtle knowledge came 
To me of her one day, that Lam slow 


To think that if I met her, I should go 
Amiss in greeting her. Such sweet, proud shame 
In every look would tell her hidden fame 
Whose poet lover, singing, loves her so 
That all his songs unconsciously repeat 
The fact of her, no matter what he sings, 
The color and the tone of her in things 
Remotest, and the presence of her, sweet 
And strong to hold him lowest at her feet, 
When most he soars on highest sunlit wings. 


i bless thee lady whom I do not know, 
I thank God for thy unseen, beauteous face, 
And lovely soul, which make this year of grace 
Jn all our land so full of grace to grow; 
As years were, solemn centuries ago, 

When lovers knew to set in stateliest place 
Their mistresses, and for their sake, no race 
Disdained or feared to run, they loved them so. 
Reading the verses which 1 know are thine, 

My heart grows reverent, as on holy ground, 
1 think of many an unnamed saintly shrine 
1 saw in the old-world churches hung around, 














With pictured scrolls and gifts in grateful sign 
Of help which sore-pressed souls of men had found. 


Oh, sweetest immortality, which pain 
Of Love's most bitter eestacy can buy, 
Sole immortality which can defy 
Earth’s power on earth’s own ground and never 
wane, 
All other ways, hearts breaking, try in vain, 
All fire and flood and moth and rust outvie 
Love’s artifice. The sculptor’s marbles lie 
In shapeless fragments; and to dust again 
The painter's hand had scarcely turned, before 
His colors faded. But the poet came, 
Giving to her from whom he took, his fame, 
Placing her than the angels little lower, 
And centuries cannot harm her any more 
Than they can pale the stars which heard her name. 
—Christian Union. 





For the Women’s Sewnal. 
PROSCRIBED. 


BY MISS G. F. GILBERT. 


CuartTer VIII. 

One evening I had made my professional 
call at an earlier hour than usual, and on go- 
ing to the sick room and finding it unoccupied 
and my patient asleep, I had withdrawn to a 
window aud sat quietly down to wait for her 


waking, gazing out upon the gorgeous sunset | 


whose golden light, in spite of the luxurious 
Southern vines, came stealing in. On the 
porch outside 1 spied Le Barr. The golden 
light and the delicate shadows of the vines fell 
about him; but he was not watching the sun- 
set. With a face flushed and tender, anda 
happy smile upon his lip, he sat, with a down- 
look, musing upon a brightness which, self-de- 
ceiyed, he fancied more enduring. Guileless, 


tender, great-hearted dreamer; when I saw | 


how absorbed in his dream he was, how blest in 
the dreaming, wheu I saw with how deep and 
strong a hold the love be bore her held him, 
and thought how illy the weakened intellect 
would be able to comfort the great heart in 
its coming time of need, I trembled for the 
waking. Rivals, ourcommon love was fraught 
for both with common loss and suffering; 
mine was the hidden essence, that would nev- 
er take form or coloring and blossom in the 
outward; his, the outward semblance, the 
mockery of a name, a void possession. I pos- 
sessed the heart, he, doubtless, would possess 
the hand of the woman whom, to the utmost 
of our souls’ capacity, we both loved. 








py face grew too sad a thing for me to look at. 
1 tried to rid myself of sight and thought of it, 
and, turning my eyes in an opposite direction, 
obedient to the impulse, I was startled by sight 


of the priest. 


Half concealed by the shadow of the door- 


_ way opposite, he seemed as absorbed in watch- 


ing and reading the unconscious face as I had 


| been. 


A convenient nook, furnished by the deep 
window recess and the drapery that shaded it, 
would effectually hide me from sight and ken. 
Watchful of eye and ear I lost no time in con- 
cealing myself behind its screening folds. 


| The priest left his post of observation, after a , 
little, and approached Le Barr, but the stealthy» | he said, ‘faithful in every way, faithful to me | 
| cat-like tread did not rouse him. Stealing up | always.” 


behind the youth iu priestly and benignant 


fashion, he laid his hand upon his head. His | 





Filled with such thoughts as these the hap- | ly strong and tender; that it might grow into | dared not venture on 


something too tender for your peace, if left 
without a counterpoise ?” 
“Father,” said Le Barr, starting up with an 
| agonized air, and then sinking helplessly down 
again, “it never did.’ He buried his face in 
his hands and so sat, for a time, while the 
priest watched bim artfully. 
“Some other penance, father,” he hoarsely 
pleaded, “long as you see fit to make it, hard 
| as you see I need, but in pity some other one.” 
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watchful hidden eye was on my every move- 
| ment. I choked back the fond words that rose 

to my lips for fear that his ear, preternatural- 
| ly alert, was listening. I lived in bondage. 


any caress; I felt lis | that had worked myruin left in my charge, 


the money that, a few hours afterwards, no 


| search could find. She naméd the sum, de- 


Though never at ease in his presence it was | 


a relief to have him near me, for I knew then, 
as well as I could know from an outward view, 


“I cannot conscientiously impose another,’ | letters that were brought him and read them 


said the priest, in tones so soft and sympathetic 
that the young man’s eyes grew humid. He 
| rose ahd grasped his hand. 


|in Donna Anna’s room. They were letters, 
evidently, whose tone did not chime pleasant- 


| ly with his mood; that enjoined a task dis- 


| “You have been father, priest and friend,’’ | tasteful, a duty onerous. 


| “Always faithful,” said the priest. 
“You told me from the first that she loved 


Secretly watchful of him I saw a cloud gath- 
er upon the bland visage as he read; when he 


| had finished he paced thoughtfully to and fro, 
| 


witha troubled aspect; then glanced at his 


voice broke the stillness and roused the dream- | me, that the picture that I gave was hid | watch and went to his room, from whence 


er. 
“The time is near at hand,” he said. 


His voice was, as1 have said, one of his | lieved it. 
graces. It took a tone now to suit the occa- | 
| sion; its low, rich cadence expressed the most | Means, wise in every way; try to hit upon | moned Don Almagro, ere he left the house. 


| among her treasures; that my name was in | was distinguishable a brief bustle and sounds 


her prayers; otherwise I could never have be- | as of preparation, and he presently emerged 


now. Father, you are wise in ways and 


I never felt that she loved me until | from it with a portmanteau in his hand. 


To a window in the passage outside he sum- 


cordial sympathy with the young man’s mood, something that will check his power. Stand He was going away, but, uncertain as to the 


the tenderestinterest. Le Barr took the hand 
from his head, with a caressing motion, and 
held it as a loving woman might have done. 

“The time hoped for, prayed for, the time I 
thought would never come,” he said. He 
turned his glowing face to the gorgeous West, 
and there was a smile of perfect happiness 
upon it. 

“On only a few is bestowed the grace of 
sanctity,” said the priest, “not all are born 
priests and nuns; and it is good for those who 
are born of the world to have, in suitable 
measure for their soul’s good, the things of 
the world. I pray for a blessing on your mar- 
riage, my son.” He raised his hand in bless- 
ing, and the devout head of the simple, child- 
like soul bent toreceive it. “Our holy church 
counts marriage a sacrament, do you intend, 
my son, so to observe and keep it?” Souls 
pure as his unconsciously observe it as such, 
The young man bent his head in lowly rever- 
ence: 

“Most devoutly, father,” he said. 

“It calls, like other sacraments,’’ pursued 
the priest, solemnly, ‘‘for fast, prayer and rig- 
id self-examination. The heart, with its af- 
fections and passions, is prone ever to lead 
astray our higher nature. It gives to earthly 
objects affection beyond earthly measure—the 
love that absorbs the soul—which is wor- 
ship due to only one. Your state, my son, 
calls for rigid, conscientious scrutiny. I would 
have you search and see whether or not your 
conscience is clear in the sight of heaven.” 

The power that this crafty man held over 
the devout, sensitive soul, was not so much 
priestly power as it was an evil, magnetic one. 
If I had had any doubts of it before, I should 
have had none now. His face had the intent 
leok of one who concentrates will and thought 
upon a certain object; his dark, powerful eyes 
were on him, and as the harp wakes to the 
wind the soul of the delicate, sensitive subject 


| responded to that subtile breathing, and a 


shadow stole over heart and face. 

“My mind misgives me, father,’ said the 
boy, “that my love smacks of idolatry and is a 
sin. All nature speaks to me of her, when it 
should speak of God. I felt her touch in the 
wind, but now; I hear her voice when the 
birds are singing; she,is present in all things; 
when I kneel to pray her face comes between 
me and heaven. In your pure eyes I must 
seem very wicked, father; by nature and by 
office you are so far removed from sinful love 
and passion that you cannot feel like other 
men and cannot compassionate, like those who 
have sinned and suffered. You don’t know 
what it is to love one like her.’’ 

The face, with eyes cast reverently down, 
too humbly penitent to be raised to that being 
of imaginary perfection, had a face looking 
down upon it on which was stamped, for one 
brief, startling moment, a mixture of all pas- 
sions; the sudden bursting forth of a base, 
hidden fire, shocking to behold; the next it 
had resumed its wonted aspect. The priest 
paused, impressively contemplating the peni- 
tent with the stern aspect of a judge. 

‘Sins like these must be atoned for, either 
here or in purgatorial fire,’’ he said. “It is 
needful for your soul’s good that the presence 

| of that which is dearest to you be surrendered 
for aseason; you must go into religious retire- 
ment, ny son.” 

“Don't send me away too far or make my 
stay too long,’’ pleaded the poor boy, in trem- 
ulous remonstrance, “1 cannot bear it; there 
is a bliss in being with her, now that I know 
she loves me, that I never knew before.” 

“Isympathize with your feelings,”’ returned 
the priest, softly, “there are many reasons why 
it grieves me to think that this is the neces- 
sary penance. Sin bears in its train a thou- 
sand bitter and unlooked for consequences. 
It compels your absence just at the time that 
your presence is most needed here. The doc- 
tor’s power grows daily and has need of coun- 
terpoise.’’ 

“The doctor!’ The young man started and 
a pallor crept around his mouth, as if on his 
weak wits some stray glimmer of the truth had 
dawned. 

“Did it never occur to you that the tie be- 
tween magnetizer and subject is one peculiar- 








in my stead and keep her faithful to me.” ~ 

“All that is within the compass of my pow- 
er I will perform,” said the priest. The boy 
wrung his hand again; he hesitated. The 
flush that rose in his face did honor to his 
heart if not his head. “In such poor way as 
money can, I will repay the debt,” he said. 

“Priestly offices are not bought with gold,” 
returned the priest in grave reproof. 

“Pardon, father, I should have said it was 
for your charities. Any sum that youshall be 
pleased to name for your charities, dear fa- 
ther,” replied the patient giver, humbly. 

The eager cupidity of the priest, looking 
through his eyes, as he looked down upon him, 
and the munificent soul of his dupe and vic- 
tim, that for once legibly impressed itself on 
face and air, formed a striking contrast to a 
looker on. 

The young man rose to go after a little, and 
stood irresolute, longing yet not daring to 
proficr a request. 

“Father,” he faltered, ‘can I see her once, 
just once before I go?’’ 

“It would be an unwise mitigation of your 
penance, myson, which, to be effective, should 
be suffered to the full.” 

The young man paused and looked full at 
him. Some strong emotion, in which I thought 
I discerned incipient rebellion, seemed to agi- 





tate him fora moment. It passed as quickly 
as it had come; he turned away dejectedly. 
It was time for the priest to soften a little. 

“You view the matter in too serious a light, 
my son,” he said, soothingly. ‘The time is 
but short, at best, aud this other trouble is 
but a passing cloud, I doubt; the sun will 
shine when you retura again.” 

“When I return again,” he repeated dreari- 
ly. He looked away toward the West, where 
the light was fading and the darkness com- 
ing on, as if he felt, beforehand, the misery of 
those who, though boasting outward possess- 
sion have no inner hold upon the hearts they 
love. He glanced toward the room as toward 
an Eden out of which he had been driven; 
but this poor, simple soul, this weak but guile- 
less nature, over which that stronger nature 
held such base control, turned away obedient. 

I should be freed from his visits, at least for 
atime; the priest had redeemed his promise. 
His main motive in exciting his suspicion of 
me, had doubtless been an avaricious one, 
pay, which he knew the generous soul would 
offer for some fancied obligation that he would 
render him during his enforced absence; but 
in the smile that disfigured the handsome face 
while he watched Le Barr, as he moved slow- 
iy away, Iread another motive, the pleasure 
it gives a cruel, inquisitorial nature to witness 
the torture it has caused. 

The priest had redeemed his promise. Was 
some wily prompting at bottom? Was anoth- 
er and a secret motive hidden beneath the one 
assigned? If sol, who had set a close and 
steady watch upon him, failed to discover it. 
Face and mien betrayed nothing. In convers- 
ing on the subject, as he frequently did, there 
slipped from him no untoward reference, no 
dim intimation in tone or word that pointed to 
another object. There was absolutely noth- 
ing toexcitesuspicion. He held himself aloof, 
for the most part, coming in no oftener than 
a certain form of propriety dictated, then the 
heavy fvotfall gave due warning of approach. 
He did not come stealing in like a Jesuit, he 
eutered like aman. He was so unconscious 
in face and air, so bland and even of aspect, so 
unvaryingly the same, that his manners and 
the atmosphere about him would have com- 
pletely disarmed suspicion and lulled my 
fears, had not outer and inaer experience been 
at variance. Bat there was something with- 
in which said that this map, so artful of act 
and guileful of word, was master of an evil art 
of amore refined nature, that would creep 
Out, as it were uncousciouslv, in face and air, 
that he could, at will, impress with a lie the 
very atmosphere about him. 

I never had amore constant, haunting dread 
of him than when I seemed to have the least 
to fear. Though with a feeling akin to agony 
I saw the precious time wasting, hour after 
hour, stealing away some golden opportunity, 
I dared not wake her gift in my behalf; I 








length of his stay, I dared rejoice only with 
trembling. : 

There was a window in the room near the 
one at which they were conversing and there 
was a convenient nook in the balcony attached. 
1 lost no time in slipping into it, hovering near 
to learn, if possible, how long would be the re- 
spite. I was disappointed in gaining the in- 
formation that I sought. The first words I 
overheard evidently referred to myself, and 
were an assurance from the priest to the Don 
of my utter harmlessness. 

“You may lay aside all anxiety on that 
point, Don Almagro, he has cold Northern 
blood in his veins and needs no watching.” 
Those were the words he said. “He views 
the Donna as a sculptor views the statue that 
is his master-piece,as a monument of skill 
that will make his fortune. Don’t trouble 
yourself about him, I have assured myself on 
this point, he needs no watching.” 

Apparently this was all he had come to say, 
I heard him moving away when he had said it. 
I followed unperceived. Tomake sure of him 
I went to see him off and didso. I took a 
full, deep inspiration and felt myself free as I 
saw him whirled rapidly away. 

CuHaAPrTer IX. 

The priest had gone and the haunting dread, 
which had so continually pursued me, had 
vanished. Don Almagro came only at stated 
intervals. I was alone, unwatched, untram- 
meled. 

What followed then? A delirium of free- 





dom, a trance of delight. I was clearly con- 
scious of but one presence, her’s; of but one 
fact, the bliss, the wealth of possession. 

I have but vague remembrance of what I 
said or did, my love was like delirium. The 
pent-up tenderness of years burst forth in 
wild, outward expression, and spoke in dis- 
traught manner, in word and look and tone. 
I took my God-given treasure in my arms and 
held her to my heart. I repeated over and 
over, in a crazed, vague way, one form of en- 
dearing expression. Language, poor and 
weak, mocked, with its feébleness, all that I 
tried to express. 

When the novelty of the new, strange joy 
was over, the first wild transports passed, then 
the feeling grew solemn and sublime. I sat 
beside her with her hand in mine, and there 
was a holy hush around us, heaven was in the 
air. No word broke the stillness, but heart 
touched heart; souls met and mingled; there 
was a divine, wordless language that spoke 
everything. 

Woman and seer; love and saviour, she 
seemed surrounded with a halo from the ce- 
lestial spheres from which I had drawn her, 
and I seemed living ‘n the atmosphere of those 
heavenly climes. I was as one on whom had 
dawned a beatific vision; I was absorbed, 
translated, glorified. 

How long it lasted I cannot tell; I was con- 
scious, bat in a vague, far-off way,of the flight 
oftime. Suns rose and set,days came and 
went, I took no clear note as to their number. 

One day, blissful like the rest, she sat with 
her hand in mine, and the blest, quiescent 
spirit responded to a touch unseen; asurrow- 
ful, invisible influence stole in upon her like 
cloud and chill on summer air. The sad, in- 
ner sight was open, and the radiant, blissful 
face grew into the pallid, sublime visage of the 
seer; icy shivers ran through the delicate 
frame; from the closed eyes the tears fell slow- 
ly; out from the warmth and bliss of the pres- 
ent she floated away into arealm of night and 
gloom. 

My past was her’s; she lived in it; her soul 
was in my soul’s stead; toiling back, painfully, 
she retraced it step by step. She went back 
to the brief time when sunlight fell upon it, 
before the blight that came ushered in gloom 
and night. She saw me young, full of life and 
hope, proud, ambitious, rich, the center of a 
brilliant circle. She saw mestripped of wealth 
and summer friends, at the wearing, nightly 
labor, pursued for weary months, working my 
way to the profession already entered upon. 
She saw me on proud Commencement day win- 
ning, with honor, the degree for which 1 had 
toiled—on the night of that eventful day lab- 
oring at my desk again. She saw the money 





where he was and what he was doing. But | 


| there came achange. Fate smiled and grew 
propitious. One day he broke the seal of some 





scribed the private mark upon it; she joined 
my old self in the frightened search, seeking it 
carefully with tears, as I had done. 

Oh, gift divine! oh love! oh soul! Down 


| into the vale of infamy she descended with me. 


She went to the shameful places into which 
relentless fate had forced me; she sat beside 
me in my humiliation; she shared my misery 
and suffered with me. 

To vindicate my honor and free me from 
the impending misery of those proscribed ; the 
hidden horror, that one chance word might 
reveal to all the world: to remove the stain 
from the old name and save the new from in- 
famy; to search by inner sight and find evi- 
dence so clear and indisputable as to acquit 
me in every eye, and to all the world proclaim 
my innocence. This was the task that love 
and duty set, a task well nigh impossible of 
accomplishment. 

She had drawn too near to me in spirit; I 
was too much her own, for her to be passive 
enough for calm, clear sight; feverish anxiety 
clouded the inner vision. Sleeping, she fell to 
searching for the real culprit and the missing 
sum. But the search, for a while, was but 
blind and aimless groping. 

She went back to that buried time and grew 
familiar with its scenes and with the forms 
and faces long since dead or vanished; she 
read the minds of those that had clustered 
about me thep; studying the loves and hates 
of such as had called themselves my friends, 
or were placed near to me by circumstance. 

Ihad possessed that strong personal magne- 
tism that readily wins affection; among those 
surrounding me I had many friends; and the 
rest, al worst, viewed me with but cool regard 
or amiable indifference. There was no hidden 
hate or malice among themall. She searched 
the heart ‘and circumstances of each in turn, 
and turned from each baffled and discomfited. 
It was a quest patiently entered upon, toil- 
somely pursued, daily renewed. 

She followed false lights, searched in wrong 
directions. Awakened imagination, excited 
but uninspired, presented countless devious 
paths, where careful seeking ended in broken 
hopes and blighted expectations. 

She found no light, no clue; the longer she 
sought the more the wild desire grew, the 
vainer was the striving and the more misled 
and entangled she became. At last there 
were only broken paths presented; a confused 
crowding of objects on the inner sight—chaos. 
The inner faculty had lost its power for effec- 
tive working. 

Roused from the interior state, she looked 
at me with a piteous smile, which was lost in 
tears. . 

I soothed her with magnetic touch, and 
there stole upon her the quiet and rest she 
needed; gradually she sank into slumber, 
dreamless and profound. I watched her sleep 
waiting, with half-formed hope, for the wak- 
ing, and the hope I had hardly dared to cher- 
ish was notin vain. That first passive mo- 
ment of restored consciousness crowned all 
the weary days of toilsome seeking with rich 
and full fruition; in it the. inner sight grew 
clear. The old building where I had worked, 
uprose before her, and the light fell full and 
bright upon the long-sought-for sum, hid with- 
in some dark, dusty nook within its limits. 

To be continued. 








A QUEEN OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 


The late Queen Dowager of Prussia seems 
to have been a lady of the legitimate old 
school. She gathered around her in Berlin the 
champions of Junkerism. She was virtuous, 
religious, rather gloomy and a great stickler 
for etiquette. “To the last day,” says a Ber- 
lin correspondent, “she rode through the 
streets of Berlin in an old lumbering state 
coach, with carefully-powdered footmen and 
postilions. It made no differance whether she 
was going to a grand Court ceremony or only 
to buy a spool of thread—the outriders, and 
powdered footmen, and venerable vehicle, 
were always brought out. This scrupulous 
attention to etiquette was never relaxed” 

This punctilious Queen was never popular 
with the people of Prussia, who suspected her 
of Roman Catholic tendencies. The good lady 
had been educated as a Romanist, but to marry 
a king embraced the Protestant faith. Yet it 
was generally believed that she was at heart a 
Catholic, and among the bigoted Protestant 
workingmen of Berlin this suspicion outweigh- 
ed all the many charitable acts of her life. 

As a wife and widow the lady has lived with- 
out reproach. She was during her later years 
devoted to the memory of her husband Fred- 
erick William IV. She never could look with 
complacency on the progress of the Age as 
evinced in its‘levelling tendency. A princess 
of the house of Bavaria, she was thoroughly 
imbued with the doctrine of divine right, and 
her palace at Charlottenburg was sometimes 
called the Frohsdorf of Germany. 

Her death at Dresden happened during 4 
visit to her sister, the Queen Dowager of Sax- 
ony, and just fifty years after her marriage. 











Mr. F. B. Sanborn is mentioned as likely to 
succeed Hon. Edward L. Pierce as Secretary 
of the Board of State Charities. 
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Eprrorn Woman's JouRNAL :—I have been 
forcibly reminded, during my present visit to 
this beautiful valley of Santa Clara, that “A 
little leaven leaventh the whole lump,” by the 
work accomplished and influence exerted by 
the Woman Suffragists here. In San Jog, 
when they started a City Library, one lady 
was proposed fora chartermember. I hardly 
need tell you she is one of the strong- minded ; 


| ient was completely taken by surprise, and | charging the duties pertaining thereto with | 


she, with other ladies of the same persuasion | 


did good service in the entertainments given 
for the purpose of freeing the institution 
from debt. At the last election for officers 
their services were recognized by placing two 
of them on the Board of Trustees, the first 
instance of the kind, in the State, which bas 
come under my notice. They fill their posi- 
tions most gracefully and acceptably. 

This County has, for many years, possessed 
an Agricultural Society, whose members here- 
tofore have always been drawn from the stern- 
er sex. Two of our ladies, Woman Suffragists, 
applied for admission, being willing to pay the 
$25 entitling them to a life membership. 
After some discussion their.claims were al- 
lowed, and on Jan. Ist, they took their places 
as regular members of the society. I will tell 
the story of theeffect their presence produced, 
only remarking that one of the papers, greatly 
opposed to Woman Suffrage, said ‘“‘a noticeable 
feature of the meeting was the presence for 
the first time of two lady members.’’ A de. 
cided improvement in the management of cer- 
tain departments of the Fair is confidently 
expected by all at the next annual meeting. 
Thus, unknowingly, the people, by the pres- 
ence of such women in these positions, are 
being educated up to the principles of Woman 
Suffrage. 

The different Granges in the State are ina 
flourishing condition, but none more so than 
the one whose meetings are held in San José. 
Among the charter members and moving spir- 
its are some of “ours.” One has held the posi- 
tion as Secretary singe the month of July. 
But marvelous to relate, at the last meeting, 
one of those same strong-minded, unterrified 
women was installed in the office of Lecturer 
of the Grange, an office always before consid- 
ered appropriate for m_n only to fill, and never 
in any Grange held by a woman; so we have 
been informed by the Master. 

During a visit to the neighboring town of 
Santa Clara, one evening was spent at the 
Lyceum. A daughter of the former President 
of the County Suffrage Society took part, that 


- evening, in the debate; another, who by the 


way, last year, took a prize for the best cook- 
ed dinner at the Fair—then fourteen yearsold, 
occupied the Secretary’s chair. The gentle- 
man who held the President’s office, called the 
Vice President, another of the officers of the 
Suffrage Society, to the chair. The nomina- 


tion for officers being in order, the President | 


remarked that having, for one term, experi- 
enced the masculine sway, feminine rule 
would be desirable, and two ladies were nom- 
inated, one of whom returned the compliment 
by proposing the name of a gentleman. 

But the youthful Secretary’s name being of- 
fered for re-election the nominations were 
soon closed. Ladies read an esaay and a 
selection, and every evening one side of the 
question is given to a lady to sustain. Some 
hesitate to take part in the discussions, giving 
as an excuse, that they had never done so 
before, but the Woman’s Rights women hay- 
ing gone before and opened the way, the Presi- 
dent always insists that the custom shall be 
kept up, thus causing very many to “‘step out 
of their sphere,’ and discuss politics, ethics, 
morals and sentiments in a fearless manner. 
Strange to relate the women accept that con- 
dition of affairs unmoved, not being aware 
that they are rapidly becoming “strong mind- 
ed.” 


men, willsoon culminate in Woman Suffrage. 


But more marvelous than all, [learned that | in this Commonwealth, some women—the 








these same women exercise the right of fran- | 


chise in that Society without any dire results 
or strange transformations taking place. It 
was on hearing this, that I exclaimed “Ishould 
know at once, on coming in here, that Wo- 
man’s Rights women were present.” “Verily 
a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.”’ 

To another incident, which occurred in 
San Francisco, I wish to call attention, as 
showing another kind of progress which may 
also be attributed, in same degree at least, to 
that same leaven. It bas been very often ad- 
vanced as an indisputable truth that women 
are ungrateful. 

The following may serve to remove the stig- 
ma: 

For three years past there has been, in the 
Board of Education of San Francisco, a mem- 
ber whose advocacy of justice and defense of 
the unrepresented class in his endeavors to 
secure them equal remuneration for services 
have caused him to be everywhere known as 
the friend and champion of the lady teachers. 
When his term of office had expired, one eve- 
ning his home was invaded by a company of 
grateful women, one of whom, in a beauiiful 
little speech, presented him, in the name of the 
women teachers of San Francisco, with a 
handsome gold watch and chain. The recip- 





Before they are aware they are led by | to it. 
women who firmly believe in “Equality before | radical reform. 


the Law,” and the benefit of the presence in | change seems to me to be the great question 
home, society, and State, of both men and wo- | to consider. 


very much overcome by this unexpected evi- 
dence of appreciation of his services and no 
kvight ever wore his spurs or his lady's 
favor, more proudly than the former member 


of the Board of Education of San Francisco, | 


the friend and champion of the rights of the 
women teachers carries that evidence of Wo- 
man's gratitude. That his name may be per- 
petuated in the columns of the JOURNAL we 
will give it here,—Wm. A. Plunkett. 

In notices of Universities where women are 
admitted we do not see the name of the ‘“Uni- 
versity of California.” The girls are there, and 
among them, some of the irrepressible, the 
strong-minded. The prejudice against their 
admission is melting away under the effect of 
experiment, and Professors, once greatly op- 
posed to their presence, are now warm advo- 
cates of the co-education of the sexes. Even 
the President, wrapped, on his advent here, 
in Yale prejudices, and whoignored the pres- 
ence of the girls entirely, since a recent visit 
to the East, from his general idea that there is 
“much to be said on both sides” of every ques- 
tion, has found that considerable is to be said 
in favor of the admission of girls to Universi- 
ties and Colleges. 

Thus we move on through the dawning twi- 
light, and hope soon to reach unto the “‘per- 
fect day” of Woman’s complete emancipation 
from all the barbarisms of the past. 


San Jose, Jan. 12, 1874. Susar. 





LET WOMEN 8EEK OFFICE. 


Epitors WoMAN’s JOURNAL.—To some of 
the ardent friends of the Suffrage Movement, 
it may appear strange that this cause is not at 
present apparently making greater progress. 
If we are to judge of its strength by what is 
visible in the political world, we should say 
that the prospect of its immediate success was 
not encouraging; less so than twelve months 
ago. Then it was a prominent plank in the 
platform of the Republican party in this State, 
and Gov. Washburn, in his first message, had 
partially recommended it. 

But the action of the last Legislature was a 
great disappointment to its friends, showing 
conclusively that the Republican party was 
net sincere when they adopted the Suffrage 
Resolution at their State Convention at Wor- 
cester, in September, 1872; or else that reso- 
lutions adopted at Conventions have no influ- 
ence over the actions of the members of the 
Legislature, chosen by and from the same 
party. 

That there is a diversity of opinion among 
the members of the Republican party on this 
question, and that there are true and tried, as 
well as false and professed friends of this meas- 
ure, is apparent to the writer of this article. 
Where to place the Governor on this question, 
we are at a loss to know. If he is a true 
friend of the measure, we should have thought 
he might have alluded to the subject, either 
in his annual message of last year, or in the 
one recently delivered. It may be that he is 
a backslider. He evidentiy does not consider 
the subject to be of so much importance as 
many others, But we presume he would in- 
terpose no obstacles to any action the Legis- 
lature might take that would faver the cause 
of Woman Suffrage. 

But after all that is said upon the subject, 
it seems to us that the women must depend 
more upon themselves, than upon any legisla- 
tive action that can at present be taken to 
bring about the desired result. Without con- 
sidering the justice or the expediency of this 
cause,—the right of women to vote in State 
and Town elections,—we are satisfied that a 
large majority of the women over twenty-one | 
years of age in this State, as well as a large | 
majority of the men over twenty-one years of | 
age, are at the present time decidedly opposed 
Public sentiment is not in favor of this 
How to bring about this 


There are, doubtless, in every town and city 


number may be small in some towns—who 
are intelligent and influential, and who are 
firm and decided believers in the Woman Suf. 
frage movement. If they were satisfied to 
take the means within their reach ; if they were 
willing and even anxious to accept positions 
which they might have simply for the asking, 
such as members of the School Committee, 
and members of religious societies, in the lat- 
ter of which they might vote and hold office 
with credit to themselves, and, we have no 
coubt, great benefit to those societies or par 
ishes who were so fortunate as to secure such 
members—such action on their part would 
gradually but surely remove all obstacles in 
their path towards Universal Suffrage. We 
hold that Woman should receive the same 
compensation for performing the same amount 
or quality of labor as men, provided it is as 
well done. And we cannot see why they 
should not have an equal voice in choosing 
ourrulers and making our laws, such as the 
men now have solely to themselves. But itis 
said “they do not want to vote,” that “God 
and nature never intended they should dis- 
charge the duties and privileges reserved only 
for man.” Time only can prove the truth or 
falsity of these assertions. 

Women are now filling positions and dis- 
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ability, and honor to the professions, as well as 
credit to themselves, which, ten years ago, 


the writer would have thought impossible as | 
And judging | 
by the past, why may not creater and more | 


well as unbecoming to her sex. 


radical reforms take place in the future? 
Let Woman but be true to herself, hold fast to 
the rights and privileges already secured, be 
content with the small things, trusting that a 
brighter day and a wider field will soon open 
to her vision, and be prepared to meet and en- 
| joy them when they come, as they assuredly 
will, and all will yet be well. H. 


| TAXATION RESISTED IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
| Epirors WoMmAN’s JOURNAL:—I have 
long since felt a deep interest in the subject 
| of Woman’s Rights, and some fifteen years 
| ago I resisted taxation two successive years. 
| The second year I worked out my highway 
| tax, for which crime I brought down upon 
| my guilty head a severe persecution from 

both men and women, from clergymen and 

lawyers, as well as other classes of my fellow 
| townsmen. 

The tax-collectors came into my house and 
attached furniture and sold it at aucticn in 
order to collect my tax, one of whom made 
me all the cost the laws would allow. The 
most incensed town cfficers threatened that 
-if I resisted taxation the next year, they 
would take my house from me and sell it at 
auction. One of thé tax-gatherers asked me 
what I thought I could do alone in resisting 
taxation. He said he did not believe there 
was another woman in the State of New 
Hampshire who possessed the hardihood to 
take such a stand against the laws. 

The editor of one of our weekly journals, 
who professed to be an advocate of Woman’s 
Rights, and who was a candidate for repre- 
sentative in the State Legislature, condemned 
me through the columns of his paper, in or- 
der to secure the votes of his fellow towns- 
men who were opposed to Woman’s Rights. 
He had nothing to fear from me, knowing 
that I was only a disfranchised slave. 

Such unjust treatment seemed so cruel 
that I sometimes felt I could willingly lay 
down my life, if it would deliver my sex from 
such degrading oppression. I have, every 
year since, submissively paid my taxes, hum- 
bly hoping and praying that I may live to see 
the day that women will not be compelled to 
pay taxes without representation. 

Mary L. HAnRINGTON. 

Claremont, N. H., Jan. 17, 1874. 


NORMAL MONTHLY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


| RespecTeD Epirons:—I send you copies 
| of the Normal Monthly, an educational and 
literary paper,-published at Millersville, Lan- 
easter County, Pa., and edited by Edward 
Brooks, the Principal of the Normal School of 
that place. 

The above facts, relative to this publication 
are note-worthy, from the circumstance that 
this is the first Normal School established in 
the State, and that its editor is distinguished 
for his ability as a scientist, and as a writer 
and thinker on professional teaching. That 
the school over which he presides has been in 
operation more than twenty years, and con- 
stantly increases in popularity; that he has 
been connected with the school almost since 
its commencement, during which time, many 
thousands of both sexes have received instruc- 
tion together in the institution, these facts, 
have given him ample opportunities of 
judging of the comparative capacities of the 
sexes, and of the advantages resulting from 
their co-education ; and on allsubjects connect- 
ed therewith, he has given decided opinions. 

Perhaps no institution in the State has en- 
abled its teachers to speak with equal author- 
ity relative to the capacities of women for in- 
struction in a great variety of studies. Be- 
sides this paper, there is another published by 
a literary society in the institution, in the con- 
duct of which not only the faculty of the 
school, but the students, also, participate, and 
their productions appear in the columns of 
the Normal. 

Some time since the editor of the Christian 
Union took occasign to vent a critique on 
Miss Phelps’ book, entitled “What to wear,” 
in which he used his position to cast a fling at 
Woman’s ability to “think.” The editor of 
the Normal has treated this subject with a 
master hand, under the head “Can they 
think ?”” W. 4H. J. 

Newtown, 1st month, 5th. 
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. MASSACHUSETTS BEHIND NEW YORK. 


The Boston Globe, this morning, reports the 
death of a Mrs. McAfee caused by a concus- 
sion consequent upon a blow from her hus- 
band’s hand, which made her fall upon a chair. 
At the trial of said husband he, the defend- 
ant, asked for an instruction “that the hus- 
band had a legal right to administer due and 
proper correction and corporal chastisement 
to his wife,” &c., &c. Judge Wilkinson says: 
“Beating a wife is held unlawful in New York, 
There is no authority in its favor in this Com- 
monwealth. Beating or striking a wife vio- 
lently with the open hand is not one of the 
rights conferred on a husband by the mar- 
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The blows being legal, the defendant is at | 
least guilty of manslaughter.” 

The above speech was from an almost octo- | 
genarian bachelor judge. I know him. Has} 
not Woman reason to be hopeful? One of 
the “privileged class” sat by and listened as I | 
| read from the Globe. I said “New York is 
ahead of Massachusetts.’’ 

“That is an old English law,” he said. “If 
aman and wife get to quarreling in England, 
and the wife is killed, there is not much fuss 
about it.” 

“What if two men quarrel and one is kill- 
ed?” said I. 

“There would be something done then, I | 
guess,” said he. 
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A WOMAN'S INDIGNATION. 


| Eprrors WomMAN’s JouRNAL.—When I see 
the indiflerence and prejudice with which the 
claim of a majority of the people fS treated by 
a minority of voters, I scorn all laws of caste 
as despicable and despotic, and mean, on all 
proper occasions, to express my indignation in 
plain language. The time has passed for the 
peaceable toleration of such bare-faced legal 
outrage and robbery as were perpetrated upon 
the Sisters Smith. American women, under 
the disabilities of partial laws, accumulate 
property by the exercise of their muscle and 
brain, which is taxed to support the laws that 
oppress and degrade them. Knowing that 
“governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed,” these enterpris- 
ing women presented their grievances at a 
public town meeting, claiming exemption from 
taxation on the basic principles of our free in- 
stitutions. Nevertheless, the Collector called 
for the spoils, and receiving no tribute money, 
seized the cows and sold them at public auc- 
tion, to satisfy the rapacity and cupidity of the 
law-abiding men of Glastonbury. 

If it were not a serious matter, it must have 
appeared ludicrous to see hale, stalwart of- 
ficials, searching barn-yards to pillage the 
pet stock raised by women. I suppose that 
this is a specimen of the tender care and pro- 
tection politicians cherish for us! Shame on 
all such statutes and the menials who enforce 
them! A. NI. 

HUMOROUS. 

Generally speaking—Women, 

A standing nuisance—Corner loafers. 

‘rhe more a woman’s waist is shaped like an 
hour glass, the quicker the sands of her life 
run out, 

What is the difference between a mouse and 
a girl¢ One harms the cheese and the other 
charms the he’s. 

A Kentucky man has named his sixteenth 
child, recently born to him, Omega, hoping it 
will be the last. 

What is the difference between a barber and 
a mother? One has razors to shave and the 
other has, shavers to raise. 

Michigan moonlight is dangerous, we should 
judge, from the statement that ‘‘two men were 
robbed in Manchester, Mich., by moonlight.” 

A Wabash editor returns thanks for a centi- 
pede sent him by mail from Texas, being the 
first cent of any kind he had seen for a month. 

Writing a sketch of his life, an Irishman 
says that he early ran away from his father be- 
cause he discovered that he was only his un- 
cle. 

Mamma—“Breakfast will soon be ready, 
Tommy. Tommy—(in a hurry to try his new 
skates) ““Couldn’t papa ask the blessing now, 
just to save time ” 

A Dutch congressman remarked : “ Ven I vas 
elected I thought I vould find dem all Solomons 
down here; but I found dere vas some as pick 
fools here as mineself.” 

A Louisiana man puts a two ounce can of 
nitro-glycerine inside of a chicken, tosses the 
chicken to an alligator, and that alligator 
doesn’t trouble the bayou any more. 

“There!” said Jones, as he wrathfully 
pushed away the pie which his landlady had 
just served him, “that stuff isn’t fit for a pig to 
eat and I am not going to eat it!” 

“Miss C—,”said a gentleman one evening, 
“why are ladies so fond of officers?” “How 
stupid!” replied Miss C—; “is it not natural 
and proper that a lady should like a good of- 
fer, sir?” | ; 

An old stager was compelled by his worthy 
spouse to “join the cold water army,” which 
he did, promising never to touch a drop of any- 
thing else except in sickness. He has never 
been well since. 

In Nevada a contemplative Digger Indian 
sat watching a party of base-ball players, who 
seemed to him to be working very hard. Turn- 
ing to one of them, he asked: “How much 
you get one day ?” 

It was expected the other day, when Anna 
Dickinson rode to the top of Pike’s Peak that 
she would make a speach on the occasion ; but 
it seems that, for once, she was willing to 
let Pike speak alone. 

An old bachelor says that giving the ballot 
to women would not amount to anything prac- 
tically, because they would keep saying that 
they weren’t old enough to vote until they got 
too old to take any interest in politics. 

At a Methodist meeting, the singer who led 
the psalm tune, finding that the concluding 
word, which was Jacobi, had not syllables 
enough to fill up the music adequately, ended 
thus: ‘Ja-a-a—Ja-a-a tol de riddle cob!” 

A cowardly fellow having kicked a newsboy 
for pestering him to buy an evening newspaper, 
the lad waited till another boy accosted the 
“gentleman,” and then shouted in the hearing 
of all bystanders, “It’s no use to try him, Jim, 
he can’t read.” 

Squabbles, an old bachelor, showed his 
stockings, which he had just darned, to a maid- 
en lady, who contemptuously remarked, “Pret- 
ty good for a man darner.”—Whereupon 
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Squabbles remarked, “And good enough for | 
a woman darn her.” 
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do it up in a more systematic and persistent manne? 
than any other agent in New England. 


N. B. Send fer circular. 
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THE BOSTON SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


An adjourned meeting of the School Com- 
mittee was held last Weduesday evening, May- 
or Cobb in the chair. 


Concerning women as members of the Board 
the Commitice on Elections submitted the fol 
lowing report: : 

The Committee on Elections, to whom was 
reterred the preamble and resolve of the mem- 
ver from Ward Fourteen, in relation to the 
jegality of the election of the ladies from 
Wards 6, 4, 11, and 14 respectively as mem- | 
bers of this Buard, beg leave to report as fol- 
lows: 

Vnat the opinion of the City Solicitor, al- 
though entitled to every respect, both fromm | 
his official position and for his professional | 
standing, is nut in any sense controlling upon 
the action of this Board. That the only ex- 
press requirement of law for eligibility as 
amembers of this Board is contained in Sec- 
tion St of the City Charter, namely: that the 
person shal! be an inhabitant of the Ward in 
which the election takes place. Your Com- 
mittee, after due consid »ration of the subject 
matter resolve referred to them, are of the | 
opinion that a woman is an inhabitant within | 
tue meaning of the Section, and can be legally 
elected as a member of this Board, and they 
respectfully report that the resolve referred to 
Cvem Ougit not to be adopted. 

Tie question being onthe acceptance of the 
report, Mr. Means of Ward Fourteen said that 
if the opinion of the City Sulicitor was not in 
any sense controlling on the Board, it might be 
that the action of a Committee appointed in a 
special interest would not be con'rolling. He 
supposed that a child might be an inhabitant 
of the ward, and other considerations ought to 
be observed in settling this question. The 
opinion of a legal adviser of the city ought to 
be regarded, and he therefore felt obliged to 
vote against accepting the report 

Mr. Fitzgerald of Ward Seven said that by 
accident he happened to be a member of the 
Committee on Llections, and the only reason 
he could give for it was because he was a 
member of the same committee last year. 
Therefore the charge that the committee were 
constituted for a special purpose was not true. 
The City Solicitor was merely a legal advicer, | 
and the Board could abide by his decision or 
not, as they saw fit, The opinion of the City So- 
licitor had often been disregarded, and it was 
a poor argument to advance that the City So- 
licitor declared that it was illegal fur women 
to hold seats in the School Board 

Mr. Lothrop of Ward Six thought he ought 
aot to do by courtesy what it was illegal for 
him todo. The opinion of the Solicitor had 
weight with him, and he saw no propriety in 
the Board’s asking the opinion of the City 
Solicitor, and then disregardingit. He doubt- 
ed if women could be legilly elected as mem- 
bers of the Board in harmony with the Con- 
stitution and laws. By the Bill of Rights, 
the electors and the elected were classed 
alike, and no person who was not eligible to 
offive could be elected. The women in this 
Commonwealth had not a rightto vote, and 
therefore had no right to hold office. If they 
were eligible to this Board they were eligible 
to every office in the Commonwealth, and 
there was no reason why we should declare 
them entitled to seats because they could 
make themselves useful in the School Com- 
mittee. If it was desired to attain this object 
chen the law should be changed to meet it. 
He would like to se2 the question settled right- 
ly, and he hoped that the seats of the women 
would be declared vacant, and the matter 
could at once be taken before the Supreme 
“eurt, who would settle the question forever. 
if their seats were declared vacant on the 
ground that they were women, they could 
take the matter at once to the Supreme Court 
and get an early decision. 

Mr. Means of Ward Fourteen moved to sub- 
s‘itute for the report of the Committee a resulve 
declaring the seats of the three women vacant, | 
on tLe ground that they were legally disquali- 
fied from holding such seats. 

Mr. Kneeland of Ward Fourteen opposed the 
substitute, and desired the Boara to remember 
that neither of the women sought the position, 
bat had been elected by the unanimous vote 
of their Wards. He was not in favor of send- 
ing the women to the Supreme Court to test 
the matter, but thought that the men should 
ask for a legal decision of the question if they 
desired it. 

Mr, Willard contended that the City Solici- 
tor was not a tribunal for the settlement of 
questions of law, and further claimed that there 
was nothing in law to disqualify women from 
holding office. 

Mr, Merrill of Ward Eleven wanted to see 
the man who would come forward and ask for 
an injunction in case the women should be de- 
clared entitled to their seats. No business 
would be interrupted if they were allowed to 
retain their seats, and it was taking a mean 
advantage of three women to compel them to 
go to the Supreme Court tor a decision of the 
question whether they were entitled to their 
seats. 

Mr. Fitzgerald replied to points urged by 
Dr. Lothrop. and claimed that there was not a 
word in the Constitution against women serv- 
ing in the School Board. When the Legisla- 
ture passed the law making it compulsory for 
the Governor to appoint three women on the 
advisory Board of the Lancaster School, it 














| ion when this Board asks for it.” 


asked the opinion of the City Solicitor on the ; a law during the present sess 


question in issue ! 
Mayor Cobb replied that the School Board 
of 1874 had asked for the opinion, and not the 


present School Board. 


“Then,” said Mr. Kinsley, “it will be time 
enough for the City Solicitor to giye his opin- 
( Laughter.) 

Mr. Iatchins of Ward Nine asked Mr. Wil- | 
lard whether there was any question thatcould | 


come up upon which it would be illegal for the 


| ladies to vote 


Mr. Willard replied that he knew of no case. 
Mr. Hutchins then said that if a vacancy oc- 


curred in the Board, which vacancy would be | 


| filled by a vote of the School Board and the 


Board of Aldermen, the ladies would vote, 


thus actually exercising the right of a voter, 








which right no one pretends to say the laws of 
the State give them. He thought that for the 
sake of truth and justice the matter ought to 
be solved at once. The subject ought to be 
brought at once before the Supreme Court, and 
before the next meeting of the Board a decis- 
ion will have been given, and the ladies will 
no longer remain by suflerance. 

Mr. Prescott of Ward Nine moved the pre- 
vious question, which was ordered. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the sub- 
stitute prevailed by a vote of 45 yeas to 42 nays. 

Yeas—Mesers. Adams Wm. 'T., Allen Ira, 
Allen Joseph H., Beaumont, Bennett, Breck, 
Cuapin, Cilley, Daniels, Deblois, Dunn, Dunn- 
ing, Fabyan, Fallon, Fraser, Gray, Hayden, 
Hutchins, Learnard, Lothrop, McDonald, 
Means, Miles, Moree Edward G., Morse Jamee, 
Neale, Noble, Norton, O'Connor, O'Kane, Ord- 
way, Palmer, Perkins, Porter Wm. J, Pres- 
cott, Rankin, Reed, Reynolds, Ricker, Slade, 
Smalley, ‘Toland, Tucker, Underwood and | 
Wentworth—45., | 

Nays—Meesrs. Allen Willard S., Baldwin, 
Blakemore, Brown, Campbell, Carty, Chap 
man, Connor, Crocker, Cruft, Curtis, Cushing, 
Darling, Dillaway, Filkins, Finney, Fitzgerald, 
Flint, Greene, Kinsley, Kneeland, Mason, May, 
McDonough, Merril), Moseley, Peabody, Pe- 
terson, Seaverns, Shattuck, Southworth, Sted- 
man, Thayer, Tilden, Tripp, Washburn, Wil- 
lard, Williams, Williamson, Wilson, Woods 


) and Wright—42. 


Mr. Prescott of Ward 9 inquired if the wom- 
en had any right to participate in the procecd- 


ings of the Board, and the Chair ruled that 
| holding certificates of election, they had aright 


to take part in proceedings until it was other- 
wise ordered. 

The substitute was then adopted by the 
Board by a vote of 46 yeas to 89 nays, Mr. 
Filkins of ward 8, changing his vote from yea 
to nay. With this exception there was no 
change of votes. 

The three ladies, soon after the passage of 
the vote, retired from the hall. 

The Seat of Mrs. Badger. 
communication was received : 

No, 34 Newbury Sr., Jan. 19, 1874. 
Mr. Barnard Capen: . 

Dear Sin:-I do not know how usual vacancies 
in our School Committee are filled, but I write to ask 
that you will lay before the proper authorities my re- 
quest that they will regard as vacant the chair which 
was to have been occupied by my wife. 

The fact of her death, if it be a fact, may not be, 
for many weeks or months, ascertained. But possi- 
bly the authorities may be wiliivg to act on my re- 
quest to consider her chair vacant. 

Very respectfully yours 
Henry C. Bavoxr. 

The following, offered by Dr. Reynolds of 
Ward Nine, was passed: 

Whereas, Ann Adeline Badger, who was duly 
elected a member of this body from Ward Nine, has 
not appeared to occupy that position; and 

Whereas, From information received from her 
nearest friends and relatives, it is probable that such 
appearance Wi.l not and cannot be made, theretore 
in accordance with the wishes of her family expressed 
to this Board, be it 

Kesolved, That the seat of Ann Adeline Badger be 
and it is hereby d-clared vacaat. 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 


A Woman Suffrage Convention was held in 
Lincoln Hall, Washington, January 15 and 16 
inst., at which the following speakers were 
present. Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, New 
Jersey; Miss Susan B. Anthony, New York; 
Mrs. Dr. Belva A. Lockwood, Washington; 
Mrs. Sarah J. Spencer, Washington; Mrs. 
Joslyn Gage, New York; Mrs. Lillie Dever- 
eaux Blake, New York; Mrs. Nettie C. Tator, 
California; Miss Francis Vilen Burr, Hart- 


The following 

















| ford, Conn.; Mrs. E. B. Phelps, New York; 


Mrs. E. Langdon, New York; Mrs. Jane B. 
Archibald, Washington; Miss Jennie V. Jew- 
ell, Washington; Mrs. Adelia M. Gardiner, 
Baltimore; Miss Kate C. Harris, Baltimore ; 
Miss Laura Ewing, Baltimore; Mrs. Ruth C. 
Venison, Washington; Dr. Clemence S. Lo- 
zier, New York; Virginia L. Vaughn and 
Edward M. Davis, of Philadelphia. 

The call of the Convention was as follows: 


This is the sixth Convention held in successive years 
under the shadow of our national Capitol, to be con- 
tinued until Woman’s exact and permanent political 
equality is recognized over our whole broad land. 
Never in the history of our movement have more 
eventful times and important questions called us to- 
gether, Within the last year the great underlying 
principle of our Republiean institutions—self-govern- 
meut through personal representation, recognized by 
the Colonies iu the act of separation from Great Brit- 
ain, and reaflirmed at the adoption of our National 
Constitution—has been violated for all American citi- 
zens ia the person of Susan B. Anthony—a native-born 
citizen of the United States—tried and convicted as a 
felon for having dared, by voting, to exercise her in- 
alienable right of porenst representation; tried and 
coavicted, too, while denied the protecting power of 
that associate right held sacred by all freemen—the 


never for a moment doubted the right of wo- | right of trial by jury—a right recognized and secured 
men to serve as members of the School Buard. | to al! our citizens, in two distinct articles of the Na- 


Mr. Fitzgerald further said that he had rather 
decide a question according to his sense of 
right and justice than on its legal aspects. It 
was the decision of a legal question by the Su- 
preme Court that drew the ire of the North 
upon the South. The decision of the slave 
question by Chief Justice Taney was legal, 
but he (Mr. Fitzgerald) believed that Dr. Loth- 
rop would have dissented from that opinion. 
Mr. Reed of Ward Six said he had grave 
doubts about the legal rights of women to 
hold seats in the Board. There was a doubt 
in the whole community about the matter, 
and he wanted it settled rightly. The surest 


and most expeditious way to him seemed to | 


declare the seats vacant, and then let the Su- 
preme Court settle the matter legally, as such 
decision would settle it forever. 

Mr. Kinsley of Ward Eleven said the law 
was asclear as the English language could 
make it. It provided that “proper persons” 
should be elected as members of the School 
Board, and his ward had sent proper persons 
to represent it. But as he wa- not present at 
the last meeting of the Board, he had simply 
risen for information, and thereupon asked 
the Mayor ifthe Sclooi Board ot 1874 had 


tional Constitution. 

A Convention this wiaster, at the seat of Govern- 
meut, to re«xamine the fundamental principles of 
Republican government, and to declare anew the con- 
stitutional rights of all citizens, is needed as a protest 

| agaiust the l gislative, executive, and judicial corrup- 
tivn aud assumption that to-day threaten the liberties 
of the American people. 


Letters were read from Mrs. Virginia L. 
Miner, Hon. Gerrit Smith, Ernestine L. Rose, 
kK. G. Lapham, Hon. Henry Wilson, Hon. B. 
F. Butler, Francis Miller and Mrs. P. Holmes 
Drake. 

A Memorial to Congress was adopted, 

signed by Susan B. Anthony, Elizabeth Cady 
| Stanton and others, setting forth that women 
have been denied a hearing as to their politi- 
cal rights at the bar of the Senate and the 
House, they being entirely unrepresented 
there, in that they have no voice in the choice 
of members to either body. Although con- 
stituting one half the people of the United 
States, recognized by the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Constitution as the only 
source of power, and une half the governed, 
whose consent is necessary to all just govern- 
ments, women are stiil subjected to many 
wrongs, among which is taxation without 
represertation, and praying Congress to pass 








| tion, has decided that by the o; 











empt women from taxation for national pur- 
poses so long as they are, unrepresented in the 
national councils, 

Mrs. Sanan J. Srencer stated that Gen- 
eral Butler, the chairman of the Judiciary 


_ Committee, had promised to secure for them, 


if possible, a hearing before the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
on Tuesday next, and that meanwhile, Gener- 
al Butler, of the House of Representatives, 
and another gentleman in the Senate, would 
introduce in their respective Houses a petition, 
based upon the decision already rendered. 

The petition was then read as follows: 

To the Comgress of the United States: 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, in the case of Spencer against the board of 
registration, and Webster against the judges of elec- 
ration of the first sec- 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment of the Cons‘ itu- 
tion of the United States “women have been advanc- 
ed to full citizenship and clothed with the capacity to 
become voters; and whereas the same Court further 
decided that “the first section of the Fourteenth 
Amendment does not execute itself, but requires the 
supervention of legislative power in the exercise of 
legisiative discretion to give it effect; and whereas 
the Congress of the United States is the legislative 
body having exclusive jurisdiction over the District of 
Columbia: ‘Therefore, we respectfully pray your hon- 
orable body for the passage ot an acta ling an act 
entitied, “An act to provide a government for the 
Di-trict o! Columbia,” approved February 21, 1871, by 
striking the word ‘ male” from the seventh rection of 
said act, thus placing the constitutional rights of the 
women 0} this District, as declared by the yo sel med 
dicial tribunal, under the protection of the legislative 
power. 

Mrs. SpENCER said that General Batler had 
promised to present the petition and to pre- 
pare a bill covering the prayer made by them 
to Congress. 

On motion of Mrs. Gage the chair appointed 
the following as a Committee on Kesolutions: 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Mrs. Matilda 





| Joslyn Gage, Mrs. Dr. Belva A. Lockwood, 
and Messrs. J. N. H. Wilcox and E. M. Davis. 


On motion of Mrs. Blake, a Finance Com- 
mittee wes appointed as follows: Mrs, L. D. 
Blake, Mrs. 8. J. Spencer, Miss Jennie Jewell, 
Mrs. Myra 8S. Jobn and Mrs. O’Conor. 

Addresses were made by Mrs. Gage, Mrs. 
Blake and Mr. Edward M. Davis of Philadel- 
phia. 

AFTERNOON SE3SION,. 

At the afternoon session letters were read 
from Laura De Force Gordon and others, and 
the following resolutions were adopted: 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas the women of the Republic are to-day in 
the same political standing that their fathers were, as 
British subjects, one hundred years ago; therefore, in 
the language of their bill of rights, 

Resolved, That the women of this country are en- 
titled to a)l the rights and privileges of the men of the 
country. 

Resolved, It is inseparably essential to the freedom 
of a people, and the undoubted right of all women, 
that no taxes be imposed on them but by their own 
consent, given in person or by their representatives. 

Resolved, That the only representatives of women 
are persons chosen by themselves, and that no taxes 
ever have been or can be, constitutionally imposed 
upon them, but by Legislatures composed of persons so 
chosen, 

Resolved, That it is with indignation and shame that 
we note the fact that, while Congress consumes the 
pene time and money in unending discussions of a 
civil rights bill for men of color, nota plea has been 
introduced for women, whose political, civil, religious 
ny social rights are denied in every State in the Un- 

on. 

Resolved, As taxpayers this Convention forbids the 
appropriation of any of the people’s money for bene- 
licences to which women are not admitted on equal 
terms. 

Resolved, That as the right of suffrage was vested in 
the women of Utah by years of legalized usage, as its 
exercise affords the surest guarantee of the peaceful 
extinction of polygamy, we denounce the proposition 
now pending in Congress to disfranchise the women 
of Utah as an assault on vested rights,a trick in the 
interest of a ring, a” entermg wedge to the disfran- 
chisement of a)) voters. 

Resolved, That the Bill of Senator Frelinghuysen, 
which is designed to ru) the women of ‘he Territories 
of jury trial, and the Bili of Setiator Logan, to restore 
the action of common law in the Territories, are in- 
sults to the women of the Union and a disgrace to the 
Forty-third Congress. 

Resolved, That we recognize in the great industrial 
organization known as the Patrons of Husbandry, a 
movement of vital significance, socially, economically 
and politically also, if only by force of example and 
association, and that this significance is singularly il- 
lustrated by the fact that it has given a wider recogni- 
tion to women as an integral and essential quality of 
an attempt at industrial reorganization than any oth- 
er movement, having ailied or similar purposes which 
history records. We give it hearty welcome, and feel 
assured that the logic of its principles and purposes 
will lead the Grangers to the fullest acceptance of the 
equal place that must come to women in all such 
movements. 

Resolved, That we demand that Congress shall take 
the necessary steps to so amend the National Consti- 
tution, that in all constitutions and laws, State and 
National, the terms persons, citizens, people, residents, 
inhabitants, voters, electors, taxpayers, shall hereafter 
be so interpreted as to include both sexes. 

Mrs. Stanton then presented the following 
as 


A BILL OF RIGHTS. 

Resolved, That in National Convention assembled, 
the women of the several States demand of Congress 
a civil rights bill for their protection: 

1. That shall secure te them equally with colored 
men all the advantages and opportunities of life. 

2. That shall open to them Harvard, Yale, Colum- 

bia, Princeton, and all the higher institutions of learn- 
ing, with equal rights with colored men, to become 
both students and professors. 
_ 8. That shall compel the medical profession to ad- 
mit women into all their colleges and societies, to 
practice in the hospitals, and in every way rocognize 
them as equals precisely as they do men of color. 

4. That shall open to them the law schools, with 
the right for married and unmarried women to prac- 
tice in all our courts on the same terms with colored 
men; to sit upon juries, to sue and be sued, and to 
testify in our courts asdo colored men; to be tried by 
a jury of their peers; and to be made eligible to all the 
honors and emoluments of the bar and bench. 

5. To be admitted to al! theological seminaries on 
equal terms with colored men; to be recognized in all 
religious organizations as bishops, elders, priests, dea* 
cons; to officiate at the altar and preach in the pulpits 
of all churches, orthodox or heterodox; and that all 
religious sects shall be compelled to bring their creeds 
and biblical interpretations into line with the divine 
idea of the absolute equality of women with the col- 
ored men of the nation. 

6. That women, equally with colored men, shall be 
page y ed in all their uprisings and down sittings and 

n all their outgoings and incomings; that they be ad- 
mitted to theaters and hotels alone; that they may 
walk the streets by night or day; ramble in the, for- 
ests, or beside the lakes and river-, as do colored men, 
without fear or molestation or insult from any white 
men whitsoever; and that women, the same as color- 
ed men, sha!l have equal place and pay in the world of 
work; be admitted into whatever trade or occupation 
they desire as apprentices, journeymen, masters; and 
if any white man refuse to work beside a woman as 
an equal he shall suffer fine and imprisonment, pre- 
cisely as if he refused to work beside a colored man. 

Resolved, That the action of Congress in granting 
general amnesty to ail men i ed in the rebellion— 
an act which restores political freedom to Jefferson 
Davis, leaving him at liberty to again take a seat in 
the Congress of the United States to make laws for 
the government of unenfranchised loyal women, is a 
direct insult by the Republican party to all women, 
and especia!ly to those to whose self-sacrificing devo- 
tion the nation is indebted for its life. 

The last resolution produced a lively discus- 
sion between Mrs. Gage, Stanton, Blox and 
Wilcox, after which it was rejected. 

The Convention then adjourned until 8 
o'clock. 

EVENING SESSION. 
At the evening session,.at which an admis- 





ion that shall ex- | sion fee was charged, addresses were made by 


Mrs. Blake, Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony, 
who told the story of her arrest. 

Miss PuEese Cozzens was introduced, but 
concluded she would not makea speech. She 


| was opposed to holding the annual Conven- 


tions in Washington. — 
SECOND DAY'S SESSION. 

Miss ANTHONY called the Convention to 
order at 11 o'clock, the ball being about three- 
quarters full, aud announced that Mrs. Lo- 
zier, of New York, would open the session 
with prayer. 

Mrs. Lozier, on coming forward, said she 
would ask that the audience join in singing 
the hymn, “Guide me, O, thou Great Jeho- 
vah!” All joined in singing, after which, at 
the request of Mrs. Lozier, the audience arose, 
and in unison repeated the Lord’s Prayer in 
an impressive manner. 

Miss Puese Cozzens, of St. Louis, read a 
resolution that the National Association ap- 
point a Committee of Seven to act in copjunc- 
tion with the local association of the District 
of Columbia in asking Congress to give suf- 
frage to the women of the District. The res- 
olution was adopted, and the Chair appointed 
Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. Gage, Miss Burnham, Mrs. 
Blake, Miss Frances Ellen Burr, and Miss 
Phebe Cozzens as such Committee. 

On motion of Mrs. Spencer, Miss Anthony 
was made Chairman of the Committee. 

MISS ANTHONY'S PETITION TO CONGRESS. 

Miss ANTHONY then read a petition to 
Congress asking to be released from the sen- 
tence of the court for voting for Grant and 
Wilson at the last Presidential election. The 
petition sets forth all the facts in the case; 
states that she had legal counsel before voting, 
and that her counsel gave as his opinion that 
she had aright to vote; that she did vote in 
good faith, believing that she had a right to 
doso. The petition further recites alleged ir- 
regularities in her trial, and states that Judge 
Hunt ordered the jury to return a verdict of 
“guilty,” without submitting the case to that 
body, and that the court had no right to make 
such an order; that he refused to allow the 
jury to be polled, and that, in fact, the jury 
were not permitted to render a verdict; and, 
finally, that Miss Anthony was denied the 
right of trial by jury. During the reading of 
the petition, Miss Anthony referred to the 
fact that Vice-President Wilson occupied a 
seat in the hall, and said that no act of her 
life gave her more pleasure than in voting for 
Henry Wilson. 

Mrs. Littizg DEVEREAUX BLAKE moved 
that the Conventicn endorse the petition in 
behalf of Miss Anthony, and in so doing call- 
ed attention to the fact that the officers of the 
election at which Miss Anthony voted were 
treated with much more leniency than Miss 
Anthony, wbo was dragged from county to 
county, and finally convicted, while in the 
case of the other fourteen women who voted 
with Miss Anthony a nolle pros. was entered. 
She denounced the decision ot Judge Hunt in 
unmeasured terms. 

VICE-PRESIDENT WILSON ON THE WOMAN 

QUESTION. 

Miss ANTHONY here earnestly appealed to 
Vice-President Wilson to say a word in behalf 
of the cause. She knew his heart was with 
them, and she hoped, if he would not come on 
the platform, he would rise in his seat and give 
them a word of encouragement. The Vice- 
President arose from his seat in the center of 
the hall, and said: “I wish simply to say that 
I am under imperative orders to make no 
speeches on any subject. I will add, however, 
that twenty years ago I came to the conclu- 
sion that my wife, my mother and my sisters, 
were as much entitled to the right of suffrage 
as myself, and I have not changed my mind 
since.” [Applause.] 

A PREDICTION, 

Miss AnTuony said: “Let me say that Vice 
President Wilson is the first Vice President we 
have ever had who was in favor of Woman 
Suffrage. Let me also predict that our next 
President will be in favor of Woman Suffrage.” 
| Applause. ] 

MISS ANTHONY’S PETITION INDORSED. 

Mrs. Exvizanetu Capy Stanron then deliv- 

ered a brief but forcible address in favor of 
indorsing the petition in behalf of Miss Antho- 
ny. 
Tat the conclusion of Mrs. Stanton’s address, 
Miss Anthony put the question as to the in- 
dorsement of her petition, and it was indorsed 
without a dissenting voice. 

An old lady rose in the audience and said 
there were two sides to every question, and 
that, in her opinion, the Constitution does 
not give the right of suffrage to women, and 
that Congress has no option or power in the 
matter. It would be generally conceded, 
she thought, that the founders of the govern- 
ment and those who drafted the Constitution 
had no intention of giving suffrage to women. 
She believed an amended Constitution was 
necessary before women have the right to 
vote. 

Mrs. Stanton contended that the late amend- 
nients to the Constitution give the ballot to 
women. 

Mrs. Stanton then read a resolution calling 
for the impeachment of Judge Hunt, which 
was unanimously adopted. 

Mrs. Gage, Mrs. Blake, Miss Cozzens and 
Miss Burr spoke. The address of Miss Burr 
was an able and witty argument in favor of 
giving Woman the ballot, and at its conclusion 
she was loudly applauded. 

Miss ANTHONY announced that during the 
afternoon Mrs. Gage would speak on “Judge 
and Jury,” Mrs. Lockwood on the “Civil 
Rights of Women,” and Mrs. Dundore, of 
Baltimore, on some subject appertaining to 
Woman Suffrage, and at the evening session 
Miss Phebe Cozzens, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, and Mrs. Helen M. Barnard would 
deliver addresses ; the latter especially on the 
relations of the Patrons of Husbandry to the 
women of the country and Woman Suffrage. 

Forney’s Sunday Morning Chronicle says 
approvingly : 

“The Convention of Woman Suffrage was 
characterized by the same earnestness of 
spirit and sincerity that have always ren- 
dered them interesting. There is a princi. 
ple involved in what they demand that nei- 
ther policy nor expediency can ignore much 
longer, and with the light of past and present 
events, together with the premonitions of the 
future, we say with all our heart, “give women 
the ballot.” This Age has conceded much and 
done much good; why, then, not put on the 
finishing touch of doing justice to Woman ‘ 
We can afford it, and the longer it is withheld 
the more trouble we willhave. Let us have 
peace. 


| THE WOMAN WHO BURNED HER HOUSE. 


Eprrors WoMAN’s JouURNAL:—I have re- 
ceived a letter from a Massachusetts lady ask- 
ing me to state through your columns the 
facts of the story of a woman in Maine, who 
burned her own house because she was 
turned out of it by law. 

The lady writes that the story is not be- 
lieved, but is charged upon the Suffragists as 
“a sensation story.” Ido not know how the 
story has been toid, and cannot judge on what 
ground it is disbelieved. ButI can give the 
facts as they were given to me by responsible 
persons in Maine. ' 

But first, let me say,there is no need of 
manufacturing sensation stories, or of bring- 
ing them from Maine or any other State. Mas- 
sachusetts furnishes facts enough of the injus- 
tice of masculine laws, and of the infamous 
treatment which women, as wives and as 
widows, receive at the bands of their “male 
protectors.” The story is not half told yet. 

In reply to my correspondent. The story 
was told at the Convention of Woman Suf- 
fragists held in Augusta, Maine, last January, 
and afterward the same facts were given to 
me by Mrs. Henry Prentiss, wife of the late 
Henry Prentiss, of Bangor, Maine, who knew 
the parties. I wrote them in my memoran- 
dum book at the time, and will now give 
them to you, 

Dorcas Acres, of Turner, Maine, a tailor- 
ess by trade, had, by long and patient labor, 
accumulated money enough to purchase a 
small house and lot, when she took to herself 
a busband—Lazarus Lucas—“to rule over 
her.” The home was purchased after the 
marriage with the money Dorcas had earned 
witb her needle. The husband wasin feeble 
health and could earn nothing for their sup- 
port, so Dorcas worked on at her trade, and 
supported herself and her husband also. She 
nursed him when sick, paid his bills, and 
buried him respectably when he died, asking 
no help from his relatives. 

He left no children-+and made no will, and 
Dorcas, being ignorant of law as it affects 
married women and widows, supposed that 
the home was hers because she had paid for it 
with her own earnings. So she kept right on 
making coats and garments like Dorcas of 
old; happy no doubt, in the good works and 
“alms-deeds’’ which she did. 

But this state of things could not last. The 
two brothers of her dead husband soon began 
to exercise their control over her, as in duty 
bound. The woman must be protected( ?) if 
not by the husband then by his nearest male 
relative. So Dorcas received notice that she 
could only have her “right of dower” in the 
little home. 

“The use of one-third’—“the widow’s en- 
cumbrance!” Now Dorcas was only an igno- 
rant woman and could not understand the 
justice of a law which could take two-thirds 
of her earnings from her and give them to 
relatives of her husband. So she refused to 
take any legal action in the matter, but as 
time passed on, the brothers made it so un- 
comfortable for her that she dared not live in 
the house. But still disdaining to recognize 
the law which men had made to suit them- 
selves, she set fire to her home and burned it 
down. She said “If 1 cannot have it they 
shall not.” For which crime she was sen- 
tenced to the State Prison, and served out 
the time of her sentence, which, I believe, 
was two years, 

This happened many years ago, and is no 
worse treatment than women of Massachu- 
setts have received according to law within 
four years. I refer to the case of a Cam- 
bridge mother, whose children were given to 
the guardian, when she was competent to take 
care of them herself. 

A word of advice to the man or men who 
affect to disbelieve our stories. Search the re- 
cords of men’s dealings with women, according 
to law, and hide your heads for shame, for in 
those records you have sealed your own con- 
demnation. The handwriting on the wall is 
being interpreted at last. “You are weighed 
and found wanting.” 

MARGARET W. CAMPBELL. 

Chicago, Iil., Jan. 28, 1874. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


N. E. Woman's Club, 
Feb. 2, at 7.30 p. m., Mr. C. C, Perkins will speak on 
the ‘Poetry of Michael Angelo.” 








Feb. 9, at 3.30 Pp. M., a paper will be read for the 
Discussion Committee, by Miss Hotchkiss, on “Pri- 
mary Steps in Self-Government.” 





Mrs. H. B. O'Leary, M.D., will commence acourse 
of Medical Lectures to Ladies, at Wesleyan Hall, 36 
Bromfield Street, Monday afternoon Jan. 26th, at 3 
P. M., doors open 2 1-2, continued every Monday. 

The subject will be fully illustrated by means of & 
very extensive collection of Mudels, Manikins, etc., 
which Mrs, O’ Leary collected with great care, regards 
less of expense, expressly for this purpose, while in 
Europe. 

No postponement on account of the weather, Of- 
fice hours from 10 A. M., to 1 Pp. M.173 Charles Street, 
Boston. Admission first lecture free. 





The Moral Educational Association will hold @ 
meeting on Wednesday, Feb. 4, at 3 pr. m., at No.3 
Tremont Place. The paper read will be one from 
Nicholas E. Boyd, on ‘“‘Sexual Holiness.” All inter- 
ested invited to attend. 


Wanted!—A canvasser t to solicit advertisements 





for the WoMAN’s JoURNAL, apply at T. C. BvAN3, 
106 Washington Street, Boston, 
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